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The Economics of Library Architec- 
ture* 
Dr Clement W. Andrews, librarian, The 
John Crerar library, Chicago 

There are several reasons why I have 
not complied with the request of the 
president to prepare this paper for ad- 
vance printing. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is that through an unforeseen 
coincidence I have been too busy in 
applying the principles it enunciates to 
the concrete example of plans for a pro- 
posed building for the John Crerar 
library; another is, that the discussion 
on it is likely to be limited. For the 
interest in this subject is confined 
chiefly to those about to build, since 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
existing buildings are nearly unalter- 
able and must be accepted by most li- 
brarians as inevitable. 

I hope, however, that the subject will 
have at least the attraction of novelty. 
Mr Soule has given us an admirable 
guide in the planning of library build- 
ings and Mr Jennings has recently 
summed up very accurately the mod- 
ern tendencies in library architecture 
but neither has treated the subject dis- 
tinctly from the economic standpoint. 
Mr Ranck has done this for some de- 
tails but so far as I know there has 
been no comprehensive presentation of 
the subject. 

Perhaps the complexity and varia- 
bility of the conditions affecting it have 
prevented this; for they are complex 
and varied to a bewildering degree. All 
that will be attempted in this paper is 
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an enumeration of the most important 
of these conditions and some indica- 
tions as to how they support or oppose 
each other, leaving those interested to 
give the proper weight to each in its 
applications to any particular case. 

A comprehensive survey must take 
into account not only the direct ex- 
penditure of money by the library both 
for the construction of the building and 
for its proper maintenance after con- 
struction; the expenditure of time by 
the staff which is of course an expendi- 
ture of money by the library; of effort 
by the staff which is in most cases time 
and therefore money to the library; 
and also the expenditure of time and 
effort by the readers, which is not only 
money to them but to the library also 
by reducing its usefulness and the eco- 
nomic return on a given expenditure. 

These economic considerations apply 
to nearly every line of the library’s serv- 
ice; to its circulating department, to its 
general and special reference work, to 
its routine of cataloging and classifica- 
tion; to the care of readers and staff; 
to its systems of lighting, heating and 
ventilation. Indeed it would be diffi- 
cult to mention a single item of library 
work whose results are not affected by 
the planning of the library building. 

And yet it is not the variety of the 
functions which have to be provided 
for in a modern library building which 
makes satisfactory provision for them 
so difficult and has prevented even an 
approach to uniformity in the plans. It 
is rather that the relative importance 
of these functions vary greatly in dif- 
ferent libraries and, to larger degree 
than might appear on first thought, in 
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the same library at different times in 
its development, and perhaps still more 
it is the fact that the financial condi- 
tions under which the larger libraries 
are built are never identical. 

Turning now to the consideration of 
details, the first question to be decided 
is that of size or of time for which 
provision shall be made. Here the di- 
lemma is obvious: and a compromise 
must be found that will give room for 
growth for a considerable time and yet 
not lock up too much money in un- 
used building. No other solution is 
possible for even if a Globe-Wernicke 
style of architecture could be evolved 
it would still remain true that the 
method, like the bookcases, would be 
much more expensive than the con- 
ventional one. It may not be known 
to you that architects figure that the 
construction of a building in two por- 
tion would add at least ten per cent. 
to the total cost. On the whole, how- 
ever, it would appear that fewer er- 
rors are made in this respect t han 
others. And yet one large library was 


forced to rent room outside its new 
building within ten years for some of 
its work because of the growth of its 


collections, an item comparatively 
easily calculated. 

The ground plan of the building is 
less likely to be considered from the 
economic standpoint. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that the 
changes in the economic conditions af- 
fecting it are more likely to be over- 
looked. When libraries were used 
chiefly or solely in the day time or 
when the use of artificial light had to 
be minimized, either because of its in- 
jurious effect on the books or because 
of its cost, then the ground plan was 
naturally chosen to secure the maxi- 
mum of daylight in all parts of the 
building. These plans have been fol- 
lowed long after the conditions indi- 
cating them have ceased to exist. This, 
however, is becoming less and less true 
and Mr Jennings has pointed out the 
strong tendency toward the solid rec- 
tangle advocated by Dr Dewey years 
ago. 
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A comparison of the economic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the dif- 
ferent ground plans may be of interest. 
Perhaps the oldest is the hollow 
square. It is very common in Europe 
but the Boston public library is the 
only conspicuous example in this coun- 
try. It furnishes the maximum of well 
lighted space for the given area, but 
as it has eight facades instead of four 
it is the most expensive to build, main- 
tain and heat. Still worse it gives the 
maximum dislocation of readers, books 
and staff. It has been said that the 
farthest book on the regular shelves 
of the Chicago public library is nearer 
the delivery desk than the nearest of 
the Boston public library and it is evi- 
dent that in the most unfavorable cases 
the supply of a reader and the return 
of the book to the shelves may involve 
a combined journey of book and read- 
er more than twice around the build- 
ing. 

Another ground plan, exemplified in 
the Columbia library and in some other 
university libraries is the Greek cross. 
This is even more expensive to build 
than the hollow square and dislocates 
the work of the library fully as much 
and the storage of the books even 
more, requiring therefore a proportion- 
ately larger staff. Its only economic 
justification would appear to be the 
need of a large number of seminar 
rooms in close connection with stack, 
but Harvard, with a much larger li- 
brary and California, with a smaller 
one, have met this need in connection 
with a solid stack. 

A less expensive plan is a Greek 
cross inside a hollow square as in the 
Library of Congress, and with very 
short arms as in the British Museum. 
I understand that the New York pub- 
lic library will, when extended, also 
have this plan. Here the open spaces 
are not large enough to require elab- 
orate treatment, and the cost is propor- 
tionately less as is also the loss of heat 
and cost of heating. The passages 
through the arms greatly facilitate the 
movements of readers and staff and the 
storage of books can be made conven- 
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ient or even central to the delivery 
desk. 

The same advantages apply in a 
larger degree to the rectangle with one 
or more light wells. In its present 
form the New York public library 
has such a plan. If these wells light 
space required for other functions 
than storage they are justified but 
not for this purpose alone. It is evi- 
dent that they absorb space which 
would otherwise be available for stor- 
age but it is not so evident that their 
cost is in itself a burden. Yet it may 
be said on good authority that the in- 
terest on the extra cost of the wells 
would pay for lighting the stacks by 
electricity all the time the library is 
open, three or four times over. 

Finally there is the solid rectangle, 
illustrated in the New York state li- 
brary, though it is true that the plan 
is modified by its relation to the rest 
of the Education building. Here there 
is the minimum of initial cost, the max- 
imum of compactness and accessibility 
of storage, and with a suitable arrange- 
ment of the rooms, a minimum of 
maintenance expense 

After size and plan the next factor, 
logically, is the height, especially the 
height of the different floors. It is now 
generally recognized that floors in 
contact with stacks should be on a level 
with every second or third stack floor 
in order to facilitate service and that 
too low ceilings cause loss of efficiency 
in the staff through imperfect ventila- 
tion, while too high rooms, besides 
wasting space are more expensive to 
light and heat. 

The arrangement and juxtaposition 
of the room is, however, a more impor- 
tant matter. Errors in this may affect 
very seriously the number and the 
grade of assistants required and thus 
increase the maintenance charge. The 
number and relative position of the 
reading rooms is a notable instance. 
Some division is necessary. For obvious 
reasons a medical department should 
have a separate reading room. Many 
libraries find it advantageous to pro- 
vide a separate service for their tech- 
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nical collection and most do so for cur- 
rent periodicals. All such divisions, 
however, are costly and should not be 
made without due consideration. The 
experience of the Newberry library is 
enlightening. Its original plan pro- 
vided for a series of departmental read- 
ing rooms, each containing the books 
on its subject and served by attend- 
ants having expert knowledge of that 
subject. From time to time this system 
has been curtailed and now it is under- 
stood that the trustees have under seri- 
ous consideration a radical change in 
the establishment of one central read- 
ing room. The reasons for the proposed 
change are exactly those just men- 
tioned—better service to the readers 
at less cost. 

Except that the salaries involved are 
smaller, the same is true of the ar- 
rangement of the stacks. One which 
disperses the books so as to require 
more attendants than the minimum 
number for the average service is to 
the extent that it does this, uneconom- 
ical. 

Under this head falls also an item 
which may be of considerable influ- 
ence on the cost of the building and 
on its maintenance charge. This is the 
space assigned to halls and corridors. 
These should give ready and ample ac- 
cess to such rooms as require separate 
access, but anything more, at least in 
a northern climate, is wholly an evil. 
That the maintenance charge of the 
New York public library is increased 
considerably by the extent of the halls 
and corridors is evident to anyone who 
has been in the building. That the 
loss of time to readers and staff is also 
considerable is equally certain, though 
perhaps not so obvious. 

In the minor matters of library econ- 
omy the economical effect of the plan 
may be conflicting or even reversed. 
Thus a poorly planned building will 
permit less work on the part of readers 
and staff and so diminish the demand 
for library supplies and perhaps for 
artificial light. And a compact build- 
inz of low initial cost and very eco- 
nomical in the more important ways 
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mentioned, will of necessity make a 
large demand for artificial light. 

This is not true, however, of the pro- 
vision for ventilation. Here the usual 
practice has been to provide a gen- 
eral system capable of renewing the 
air sufficiently for the maximum de- 
mand for all the building and requiring 
to be run at the same rate and nearly 
the same cost to do this for any part. 
This is manifestly uneconomical, for 
the needs of different parts of the 
building vary greatly both as to quan- 
tity and duration. A system which 
would permit the frequent renewal of 
air in the reading rooms, a less fre- 
quent renewal in the staff and similar 
rooms and a still less frequent re- 
newal in the stacks and the stop- 
page of the process whenever and 
wherever it becomes’ unnecessary, 
would avoid not only a relatively 
heavy maintenance charge but also the 
installation of a costly outfit and a not 
inconsiderable addition to the cost of 
the building in providing an elaborate 
system of flues. 

Exactly the same may be said for 
the systems of cleaning. 

In conclusion, let me refer briefly to 
a phase of the subject which on first 
thought might seem not to belong to 
it at all. This is the aesthetics of li- 
brary architecture. Yet it is evi- 
dent that the adoption of a style 
which is expensive to construct 
may impose too heavy a_ burden 
on the funds of the library, or, espe- 
cially if it requires much ornamenta- 
tion, increase the expense of mainte- 
nance; that one style will give much 
more lighted space than another, etc., 
and on the other hand, that bad archi- 
tecture or an absolutely plain building 
in the modern factory style, will almost 
certainly cost the institution the re- 
spect and perhaps the good will of all 
who see it and use it. In economic 
terms this may well mean the loss of 
financial support from the community 
whether by taxes or in gifts, a loss of 
efficiency on the part of the staff 
through a lack of pride in the institu- 
tion and a disregard for its property 
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and regulations on the part of the read- 
ers. 

Speaking under correction as a lay- 
man, I do not think that simplicity and * 
unity of plan are incompatible with 
dignity of style, beauty of design or 
suitability of material. 

Does not Polonius’ advice fit exact- 
ly? “Costly thy habit as thy purse can 
buy, but not expressed in fancy.” 
Would not Laertes have erred equally 
had he bought for his studies at the 
University either the full dress of a 
courtier or the overalls of a workman? 





Tendencies in Library Architecture* 
Chalmers Hadley, librarian, Public library, 
Denver, Col. 


Questions of library architecture 
have been considered by this Associa- 
tion from its organization. It was the 


theme of discussion at the Naragansett 
Pier meeting nine years ago. The in- 
tervening time since then has been par- 
ticularly rich in the development of 
library architecture and the recent lit- 


erature on the subject includes such 
valuable publications as “Small library 
buildings,” edited by Miss Cornelia 
Marvin; “New types of library build- 
ings,” published by the Wisconsin free 
library commission ; and “How to plan 
a library building for library work,” 
by C. C. Soule. 

The importance of a properly planned 
building for library work was realized 
as thoroughly years ago as now, but 
there have been sweeping changes in 
our ideas of what constitutes a prop- 
erly planned building. These have " 
been due to the growing complexity of | 
library work, to its democratization, 
and to the progress made in artificial 
lighting. Our ideas have changed also 
in regard to the architectural impres- 


* Preliminary remarks on “Some recent 
features in library architecture” at Berkeley | 
conference of A. L. A. in describing slides 
illustrating such features in the library 
buildings at Portland, Oregon, St. Louis, 
Somerville and Springfield, Mass., Mineral 
Springs and Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elizabeth, 
N. J., and two branch library buildings in 
Denver. 
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sion which a library building should 
give. 

Prior to the Columbian exposition 
held in Chicago in 1893, our library 
structures showed the influences of 
the Gothic, Tudor, Georgian and other 
architectural styles without particular 
regard as to whether the style was 
especially adapted to the type of 
library, or whether local traditions 
existed which ought to be considered 
in planning any library structure. 

The superb array of buildings of the 
Greek type at the Columbian exposi- 
tion gave an impetus to that impres- 
sive style in this country, which has 
continued with undiminished fervor 
ever since. It had an unprecedented 
effect on library architecture, coming 
as it did in the early years of that era 
of new buildings, due to the mu- 
nificence of Mr Andrew Carnegie. 
Through this munificence, library 


buildings sprang mushroom-like over 
the land and, mushroom-like, was that 
object of fervid local pride—the ever 
present library dome where the heated 


air was wafted in winter time and from 
whence dripped the summer showers. 

Many of these domes were of stained 
glass, an expensive item in a building 
of medium cost, and in others, portraits 
in glass of familiar authors were 
placed, behind which were arc lights 
to be turned on at auspicious times, 
when from the darkened dome there 
flashed the portraits of Shakespeare 
and Booth Tarkington, Milton and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

The last decade has witnessed a wide 
departure from this stereotyped library 
building, particularly in those states 
where Public library commissions have 
been most active. In these states suc- 
cessful efforts have been made in in- 
creasing number to provide buildings 
to meet the particular library needs of 
the community to be served. 

During the last ten years there has 
appeared also an increasing number of 
library buildings which architecturally 
have sought to embody the local tradi- 
tions of their communities. A larger 
number of buildings have also been 
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designed to meet the special climatic 
conditions of their localities. Conse- 
quently, along the Atlantic sea-board, 
buildings of the Georgian type, and in 
the Middle west, those of an English 
domestic type of buildings which in 
their design show the long, unbroken 
lines of the low-lying prairies have 
appeared in number. In the high pla- 
teau region of the Central west, build- 
ings of the North Italian type have 
become numerous, while in the West 
and Southwest in particular, library 
structures are reproducing the dis- 
tinctive features of the early Spanish 
colonial buildings. 

Our largest library structures con- 
tinue to follow the Greek type and so 
secure the compactness and monu- 
mental impressiveness which it affords, 
but there has been a notable departure 
from this type in our smaller libraries 
in favor of a style less expensive than 
the Greek, less institutional and formal 
in appearance, and more flexible in 
design. Whatever the type may be, 
however, there has been a gratifying 
decrease in attention to decorative de- 
tails in our smaller buildings with a 
corresponding increased effort to se- 
cure beauty through structural lines 
and exquisite proportions. 

Of late there has been much discus- 
sion as to the comparative cost of 
library and school building construc- 
tion with criticism of the greater cost 
of libraries. Such a comparison is not 
entirely fair, however, for it must be 
remembered that usually the library 
building is the only one of its kind 
in the community, that its work is 
broadly social as well as educational, 
that it must provide for diverse activi- 
ties within its walls, and that it gives 
service to the public for twelve hours 
or more every day in the week and 
practically every day in the year. 
Even with fire proof construction, 
some of our newer library buildings 
have been erected at the cost of but 
twenty-one cents a cubic foot. 

Occasionally, during the last few 
years, libraries have been erected as 
part of a group arrangement of build- 
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ings in cities where civic center plans 
have been formulated. The architec- 
tural beauty so obtained may in the 
future result unfortunately for libraries 
in setting restrictions difficult to avoid 
should the enlargement of the library 
building become necessary with the 
growth of its work. 

A desire has recently become appar- 
ent in some cities and towns to give 
the branch library as well as the main 
building itself the appearance of a 
store. To heighten this effect, it has 
been suggested and actually tried in 
places, to provide a building similar 
in appearance to surrounding stores, 
flush with the sidewalk and with no 
entrance steps. Many store rooms 
with good wall space and light are 
well adapted to library uses, but the 
deliberate desire to efface all appear- 
ance of a library structure and imitate 
that of a store room is a sad com- 
mentary on the American public as 
well as one of its most democratic 
institutions. Probably the alert citizen 
who appreciates the value of books and 
is keen to recognize the building which 
houses them is quite as valuable to the 
community as the one too indolent to 
climb the usual half dozen steps at a 
library entrance. 

Some of our newest large buildings 
reveal the desire to accommodate the 
numerous civic organizations which 
wish to meet at the library. One of 
the most recently completed ones 
shows three auditoria seating from 100 
to 125 persons each and five committee 
rooms. Such facilities not only accom- 
modate numerous worthy organiza- 
tions, but they greatly increase the 
library’s influence by reaching many 
who otherwise might not come to the 
library building. 

Such use of library rooms makes 
pertinent the question, What restric- 
tions, if any, should a library place on 
the character of meetings held under 
its roof. It also raises the question as 
to how far a library in a large city 
should go as a municipal meeting place 
without sacrificing its greater value as 
a library. 
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In spite of our numerous excursions 
into the kindergarten and other fields 
of endeavor, most of them eminently 
worthy and proper, our principal activ- 
ity as a pubilc institution remains that , 
of working directly through books. 
The main reason for providing meeting 
places for clubs, etc., therefore, is the 
increased opportunities of supplying 
books. For that reason I would not 
provide separate outside entrances to 
library rooms, but would require every 
individual of our considerably coddled 
library public to reach those rooms 
through the library’s entrance and cor- 
ridors. By doing so, the visitor will 
be brought into physical contact at 
least with the library’s main activity as 
a tax supported institution even at the 
annoyance of increased noise in the 
building. 

Another feature in our newer build- 
ings which is increasingly noted, is 
that of placing the book stacks in the 
center of the building rather than 
against one of the exterior walls, usu- 
ally the rear one. This former arrange- 
ment resulted from the expense and 
insufficiency of artificial light in the 
stacks, and natural light was poured 
into them at the cost of depriving 
readers and staff of one-fourth of the 
light and fresh air that should have 
been theirs. 

In the older arrangement, many 
plans were used to catch the last lin- 
gering ray for the stacks, even to lining 
opposite walls and courts with enam- 
eled tiles or by painting them white 
for purposes of better reflection. In 
addition to the objection of giving the 
books, rather than readers, outside 
light and air, this arrangement had 
other disadvantages. Natural light in 
most cities is an uncertain source for 
libraries, direct sunlight frequently 
causes deterioration to book bindings 
and paper, and the placing of stacks 
against an outside wall prevents easy 
accessibility to them from the other 
three-fourths of the library building. 

The substitution of tungsten for car- 
bon lamps, and now nitrogen for the 
tungsten, has increased the intensity 
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of artificial light over four fold with 
put little, if any, increase in expense. 
Hence, natural light is no longer so 
indispensable to book stacks as it once 
was. 

By placing the stacks in the build- 
ing’s center, the least valuable part of 
the library structure, a step is taken 
for greater and more uniform accessi- 
bility. One of our most experienced 
librarians is not content with this, 
however, but believes that a vertical 
stack, even in the library’s center, will 
not be the final arrangement for acces- 
sibility, but that the various floors 
should be so reinforced that one or two 
tiers of stacks could be placed on every 
floor in the exact location where the 
books on that particular floor will be 
most easily reached. 

Another feature in our newer build- 
ings is more definite provision for the 
greater comfort and well being of the 
staff. It was Mr Hitt of Washington, 
I believe, who stated that in the suc- 
cess or failure of a library’s work, the 
building itself contributed five per 
cent, the book collection, twenty per 
cent, and the librarian and staff sev- 
enty-five per cent. It is wisdom to see 
that proper facilities for the well being 
of such a contributing force be pro- 
vided, and rest and recreation rooms 
for staff members are becoming usual. 

A notable development in library 
planning, especially in smaller cities 
and towns, is shown in the attempt to 
make the library building a social cen- 
ter, or to make its activities an integral 
part of a social center scheme. What 
is most needed in many small com- 
munities is not a library alone, so much 
as a library in connection with recrea- 
tion rooms, a public auditorium, rest 
rooms and, if a separate wing to the 
building be possible, a gymnasium. I 
believe that frequently much of the 
enthusiasm for a public library in a 
small town is based on a more or less 
unconscious desire for a social center. 
It is folly for libraries in medium sized 
and larger cities to attempt social activ- 
ities which can be handled better by 
other institutions, but new library 
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buildings in several small cities show 
interesting attempts to make the 
library building a physical part of a 
community center. Some possible loss 
of identity to the library in such a 
scheme will be more than compensated 
for by bringing the various forces for 
community betterment into more ac- 
tive co-operation and by decreasing 
their individual cost of maintenance. 

Some of our older library buildings 
are said to have 40 and 50 per cent of 
floor space devoted to entrance halls, 
stairways, corridors, permanent wall 
space, etc. It is noticeable in our 
newer buildings, both large and small, 
that space for such uses has been 
greatly decreased. One of the radical 
changes in decreasing this waste has 
been the frequent elimination, when 
possible, of permanent walls. Such a 
radical change as this can not be made 
in the larger so well as in smaller 
buildings, but usually it is found that 
many permanent walls are not only 
dispensable, but their replacement by 
floor cases as dividing lines, is a de- 
cided improvement. It is always diffi- 
cult, in planning a library structure, to 
forecast absolutely the spaces needed 
for the library’s various activities. 
Wherever floor cases can be used in 
place of permanent walls to mark these 
divisions, not only will greater flexibil- 
ity result, but a spacious, open interior 
will be obtained with increased light 
and air. 

While numerous and radical changes 
in library planning have been general 
during the last decade, this is true par- 
ticularly in our smaller buildings. One 
reason is, there was much to improve, 
for as a class, library buildings in our 
smaller cities and towns did not repre- 
sent the thought and ability displayed 
in the larger buildings. 

One change which has been noted 
particularly in our smaller buildings 
has been that in the shape of the build- 
ing itself. Many of the older buildings 
were slightly oblong, others were 
square, or if the building lot were nar- 
row, the building’s depth was greater 
than its frontage. 
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Another favorite plan was known as 
the “Butterfly” type, with a central 
delivery room. flanked to the right and 
left by reading rooms for adults and 
children and with floor cases for books 
back of the delivery desk. 

Such a plan had certain merits in a 
medium sized building, but its defects 
were glaring in a small library with 
but one library employee, or two at 
most. 

Consequently, as a result of experi- 
ence and intelligent observation, we 
seem to be reaching a more uniform 
floor plan for small libraries which 
shows a simplification in the interior 
arrangement and a lengthening of the 
buildings’ frontage at the expense of 
its depth. 

By increasing the length of a small 
building, several advantages result. 
Instead of depending on end windows 
which frequently abut on adjoining 
property not controlled by the library, 
an unfailing source of natural light will 
be secured through the increased win- 
dow space made possible by the longer 
front and rear walls. By this length- 
ening, a greater separation of rooms 
for adult and juvenile readers will be 
possible with added quietness in both. 
Another advantage will be to bring the 
delivery desk forward so it need not be 
more than fifteen feet from the build- 
ing’s entrance. 

Most of our better small buildings 
also show, when possible, an open 
interior with a substitution of floor 
cases for permanent walls; the aboli- 
tion of a librarian’s room from the 
main floor, in buildings costing less 
than $10,000; and the abandonment of 
a separate book or stack room until 
the capacity of all wall and floor cases 
is exhausted. 

A building somewhat in the way of 
an innovation, which offers excellent 
advantages to a small branch building, 
or a village library, is for want of a 
better term, described as having a 
broken floor plan. By this is meant 


two wings of equal length, adult and 
juvenile reading rooms, joining at 
right angles like the letter “L.” 


Such 


a building, placed at street intersec- 
tions, provides an entrance at the street 
corner with a walk to the library’s 
entrance which will be on the inside 
angle of the building. Directly oppo- 
site the entrance will be the delivery 
desk. At this point, midway between 
the two wings, the library attendant 
will have excellent supervision of both 
reading rooms. The “break” in the 
floor plan also gives excellent separa- 
tion of the two reading rooms without 
the need of dividing partitions. If a 
librarian’s room is to be located on the 
main floor, it would be built directly 
back of the delivery desk. 

Most librarians and trustees have 
gone through the unpleasant experi- 
ence of trying to locate a proposed 
building when citizens on two rival 
streets were in arms as to which thor- 
oughfare the new building should face. 
By using this type of building, with an 
entrance at the street intersection, both 
factions will be appeased and a most 
excellent library building plan will be 
secured. 





What a Library Means to a Town 

Every town, no matter how small, 
should have a public library. Such a 
building symbolizes the recognition, 
by a community, of its mental hunger, 
its intellectual aspirations, its longing 
for a larger, freer life in the world of 
thought, as a church edifice expresses 
the same qualities in terms of moral 
and spiritual need. It is a great uni- 
fying force for better things. 

As a mere building it gives new 
tone, character and stability to a town. 
It suggests growth, permanence and a 
spirit of progress, a realization that a 
real need of its people should be met 
in a broad, public-spirited way. The 
library in site, surroundings, material, 
and construction should be the best, 
the finest best, the people can provide. 
The building should not be cramped 
and hedged in but free and clear on 
all four sides, as if proclaiming in its 
own freedom of breathing space the 
larger mental freedom it offers to all. 
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The library should be, within and 
without, a thing of beauty. It should 
in its exterior attract by its dignity, 
simplicity, solidity and fineness. It 
should by graceful touches in treat- 
ment be made kindly looking and invit- 
ing the passer-by to rest, to mental 
refreshening and inspiration. Its ar- 
chitecture should be of the best, no 
matter how simple the building, for it 
should in its appearance express its 
consciousness of the glory and priv- 
ilege of its mission. Within it should 
be bright, cheery, calm and restful, 
finished in quiet tones, and with chairs 
that tell of comfort so that one may 
forget one’s body in the joy of reading. 

A real library is not a mere room 
with rows and rows of book-lined 
shelves, mere books gathered hurriedly 
and carelessly from all sources; it is a 
place where only the best can enter, a 
holy atmosphere wherein the evil, 
mean or worthless cannot enter. It is 
a room where the greatest geniuses 
and thinkers of the ages, past and pres- 
ent, come into your presence and talk 


confidentially and inspiringly with you 
at your word of command; there is no 
reserve, no aloofness, nothing but fine, 
frank companionship. 

The library should be a town’s best 
investment, paying the largest divi- 
dends in education, character, culture, 


development. It should be a civic and 
social center, with rooms for lectures, 
music, debates, discussion, a vital fac- 
tor in the life of the community, not a 
building set apart for occasional use 
as a source of information or a means 
of distraction. It should be a constant 
inspiration. What it means to a town 
is limited only by what the people 
determine that it shall mean.—Noble 
Foster Hoggson in Brooklyn Eagle. 





, Correction 

The article in the February number of 
Pusiic LrprariEs recounting the “Trials 
and tribulations of an assistant” was writ- 
ten by Miss Kate E. Dinsmore, formerly 
of Topeka, now of Kansas City library. 
The paper was read by Miss Brown of 
St. Joseph but was not written by her. 
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Library Work with High School 
Pupils* 
Leora M. Cross, librarian, West high school, 
Cleveland, 

Work with high school pupils pre- 
sents to the librarian two ideals, first 
that the library may be an efficient 
laboratory for all subjects of school 
work, and second that it may be a 
strong influence in moulding the pu- 
pil’s taste for the best literature. These 
aims we endeavor to realize by the se- 
lection of books and magazines, by the 
instruction in the use of such books as 
tools as have been found desirable in 
even the smallest library, and by mak- 
ing the library in various ways an at- 
tractive center of the school life. 

In our collection of over 6,000 vol- 
umes, about one-third belong to the 
Public library. We order books from 
the Public library which we receive in 
tri-weekly deliveries to fill requests 
from individuals or for school use on 
long term loans. High schools in small 
towns may also be served in this same 
way from the local public library. 

Our reference collection is by no 
means limited to reference books and 
supplementary readers. In addition to 
books useful for direct reference work 
such as Green or Gardiner’s “History 
of England,” we buy books of inspira- 
tional value in all the subjects taught. 
One such book is Ganon’s “The living 
plant,” which our botany teacher said 
was worth several text-books of bot- 
any for assigned reading. 

For the selection of books a most 
helpful aid is “The list of books suit- 
able for a high school library” edited 
by the Chicago University high school 
and published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Another suggestive list is the 
one published by the National council 
of teachers of English entitled “A list 
of books for home reading.” Both 
lists, however, mention only a few of 
the illustrated editions so desirable for 
high school work, especially in the 
departments of English and _ history. 
Most of these finely illustrated books 


*From an address before Ohio library as- 
sociation, October 7, 1915. 
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are kept on a display rack. They do 
not circulate, but teachers take them 
to the class-room for one lesson, with 
the result that the books are in demand 
for use in the library. It is worth while 
to have a few expensive illustrated 
books as reference copies. Many of the 
attractive, useful editions, however, are 
inexpensive, as Silas Marner, illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson and an 
equally inexpensive but charming edi- 
toin of Cranford illustrated by C. E. 
Brock, while you are doubtless familiar 
with the Cranford series of English 
classics like Henry Esmond, with pic- 
tures in black and white by Hugh 
Thomson. A Midsummer’s night’s dream 
illustrated by Arthur Rackham, has re- 
cently been published in a cheaper but 
most desirable edition. 

Our current magazines with the 
Reader's Guide to periodical literature 
make much reference material avail- 
able in the Atlantic, Harper's Monthly, 
The Outlook, Review of Reviews, Na- 
tional Geographic and World’s Work. 

The emphasis now being laid upon 
oral themes has caused a remarkable 
increase in the use of current periodi- 
cals. In this connection, articles in the 
English Journal on methods of teach- 
ing English as tried out in different 
schools, will give the librarian many 
suggestions. Modern essayists and 
orators are studied in connection with 
the De Coverley papers, Macaulay’s 
Biographical essays, or Burke’s Speech 
on conciliation. Here is the librarian’s 
opportunity, for she is in a position to 
mention currently published essays of 
interest to young people, and she is 
often asked by teachers to suggest sub- 
jects for oral themes. In checking and 
collating the new magazines the libra- 
rian notes articles and pictures which 
might escape the teacher. Each article 
may be entered on a card under proper 
subject and filed for future use, or a 
note may be sent to the teacher most 
interested. There are also frequent re- 
quests for short stories suitable for 
reading aloud in English classes or clubs. 

To supplement a limited number of 
books, pamphlets, many of which can 
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be secured free from the government, 
societies or railroads are invaluable. 
Publishers’ advertising booklets have 
supplied us with useful material on 
Booth Tarkington, Arnold Bennett, Jo- 
seph Conrad and O. Henry, the month- 
ly bulletins of the Ohio State board of 
health have good material on public 
hygiene and from the Pan-American 
Union we secured pamphlets on Mex- 
ico. When the great debates were on 
in Congress last year we tried the ex- 
periment of checking in red the import- 
ant speeches in the daily Congressional 
Record, and writing the subject across 
the top of the outside page. Two 
teachers appreciated the help these 
gave and we shall probably keep a few 
of them. 

The clippings and pictures which are 
so important a factor in school work, 
we keep in manila folders arranged al- 
phabetically by subject. Cross refer- 
ences are written on folders, as, Eng- 
lish literature see also Shakespeare, Sir 
Walter Scott, Essays and essayists, 
Drama, etc. Where it is desirable to 
assign a separate envelope to impor- 
tant authors like Shakespeare or Stev- 
enson, we put clippings and pictures 
together and keep the envelope with 
the books on that author. The illus- 
trations of historical and _ literary 
events for example, pictures cut from 
such periodicals as IJ/lustrated London 
News, and The Graphic generally in- 
crease the student’s interest; a dou- 
ble page picture of Charles I being led 
to execution is now on the bulletin 
board at the request of an English 
teacher ; for Burke’s Speech on concili- 
ation, one teacher always calls for the 
picture of Asquith addressing Parlia- 
ment. Recently, there came a request 
for material on Home-keeping as an 
ideal profession for women, a teacher 
having called the attention of his se- 
nior English class to the cover design 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, entitled 
“Home-keeping hearts are happiest.” 
To this teacher’s satisfaction we had 
that picture available for the bulletin 
board. 

A familiarity with the library gained 
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early in the freshman year may be a 
strong force in determining what the 
years of high school life will mean in a 
student’s development. To afford the 
freshmen a definite, simple point of 
contact with the library, we keep on 
a revolving case almost all of the books 
in the suggested reading lists of Ash- 
mun’s Prose literature which is studied 
by all the freshmen divisions. On this 
case also, are all of Stevenson’s books 
in the biographical edition, and the 
great national epics told in story form, 
with also Guerber’s, Book of the epic, 
and Wheelock’s, Wagner operas told 
for children. This case forms a real 


_ browsing center for the freshmen and 


their first library cards are taken in 
order that they may draw these books 
for reading at home. 

As an additional point of contact we 
endeavor to encourage their browsing 
among the reference books of English 
history and Shakespeare. As it has 
proved difficult to keep English his- 
tories on reference shelves without 
conflict between different classes, we 
now keep the history books in their 
own case, making that the reference 
center and bringing to it a few books 
on other subjects, as for instance Bux- 
ton’s Story of the Crusades, or Tap- 
pan’s, When knights were bold. It is 
understood that the historical refer- 
ences given for Scott or Shakespeare 
will be found in this case. Of the 
books classified under the Shakespeare 
number only those which are useful for 
the student’s work are kept on the ref- 
erence shelf. To them are added sev- 
eral copies of Plutarch’s Lives 
abridged, Froude’s Life of Caesar, and 
Stevenson’s Elizabethan people. John- 
ston’s Private life of the Romans 
would be useful also here if it could 
be spared from the ancient history. 

The universal firmness with which 
pupils reject standard biographies of 
authors and insist upon using a con- 
densed biography, comes to the libra- 
rian almost as a challenge. In the Eng- 
lish Journal for September, 1915, there 
is an interesting article on the adoles- 
cent’s prejudices against the classics 
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by Elizabeth Hodgson which shows 
remarkable insight into the high 
school pupil’s mind in this connection. 
To develop an interest in biography 
we began the experiment of making 
reference lists analyzing the standard 
biographies by topic. This has in- 
creased the use not only of biographies 
but also of other desirable books. 
Formerly one copy of the abridged edi- 
tion of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, or 
Balfour’s Life of Stevenson, was taken 
from the shelves, but with page refer- 
ences given to interesting topics, extra 
copies are now temporarily required. 
When such topics as an author’s homes 
or friends, the daily life at Abbotsford 
or Vailima are given in oral themes, 
the entire class is introduced to the 
human side of an author. Magazine ar- 
ticles are drawn upon for this material. 
One very successful article in the Out- 
look was A Christmas journey with 
Dickens, by Kate Douglass Wiggin 
Riggs. 

Library work with high school pu- 
pils and teachers is never static. Some 
of the thoroughly worked out topical 
lists may be brushed aside by a new 
teacher who prefers to emphasize the 
relation of his subject to modern life. 
For oral themes he may assign defi- 
nite articles in the latest magazines, 
spending less time on the critical study 
of an author or of the classic itself. 
However, any subject once looked up 
and recorded is always useful, since 
a demand for it is sure to come from 
some unexpected source. 

Our card bibliography is an indis- 
pensable tool. As many references as 
possible are put on one card with a 
star before the most satisfactory ref- 
erences. Specific headings are used, 
moveover, by making a distinction be- 
tween the biographical and critical ma- 
terial in analyzing histories of litera- 
ture. During the Mexican excitement 
of two years ago every English class 
was assigned oral themes on Mexico. 
A topical list was compiled for loan to 
the teachers, but references were kept 
on manila cards at the desk. When 
a subject was called for, the card was 
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handed to the pupil who, with its aid 
could select his material from the ref- 
erence shelf. Last year references on 
the war were kept at the desk in the 
same way, and this plan will be con- 
tinued. 

When a library is in the high school 
building, with one person giving her 
entire time to the work, more detailed 
methods are possible, yet some of the 
points mentioned here have undoubt- 
edly been better worked out in many 
town libraries. At some time in our 
work, we all have had the experience 
of selecting from many suggestions, 
the one or two which through certain 
favorable conditions we can carry out 
most successfully, and which will de- 
velop possibilities of codperation with 
the school. By no means least in the 
methods of enlarging high school 
work, is the time given to personal in- 
formal social intercourse with pupils 
and teachers. If they feel the sympa- 
thetic interest of the librarian in all 
their activities they will respond more 
readily to all that the library offers. 





Literature for Agricultural Reference 
Work 
Mabel Clark, University library, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

The rapid growth of agricultural 
colleges, and the increase of agricul- 
tural organizations and clubs, calls 
attention to the importance of agricul- 
tural reference work. Students in 
agricultural colleges are often quite 
ignorant as to the available resources 
for investigation. So it has been found 
profitable, in some colleges, to lecture 
to students on the literature of agricul- 
ture. A brief resumé of this subject 
may be helpful to others. 

In general, this material falls into 
the following classes—books ; publica- 
tions of experiment stations, state and 
federal departments and boards, publi- 
cations of agricultural and_horticul- 
tural societies; periodicals and papers. 

It will not be necessary to mention 
reference books, as these are generally 
well known, and can be more or less 
easily discovered. Agricultural col- 


leges often publish well selected lists 
of the best books on various phases of 
agriculture. For example, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural college publishes 
Library Leaflets, giving the best books 
covering such topics as dairying, poul- 
try, animal husbandry, etc. Copies of 
these are sent to all agricultural col- 
leges, libraries and individuals who 
may: desire them. Some library com- 
missions also publish lists of this sort. 
Kentucky, for example, is one state 
which does this. 

However, the great bulk of agricul- 
tural literature comes in the second 
class, i. e., bulletins and reports of state 
and federal departments, etc. Much of 
this material may be obtained without 
cost. All of it is sent free to agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations. 
The latter issue bulletins, circulars, re- 
ports, and press notices. These give 
the results of experimental work done 
at the station, and include practical 
information on farm matters. The 
latest information on a subject will be 
found in these publications. Agricul- 
tural colleges also issue bulletins and 
reports. 

Equaliy important are the publica- 
tions of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. The most important of its 
publications, now, are,—Farmers Bulle- 
tins, Bulletins of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Yearbook, Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Experiment Sta- 
tion Record, and printed cards. The 
small library will find good use for the 
Farmers Bulletins, and the Yearbook, 
at least. 

Then there are the annual reports of 
state departments of agriculture and 
horticulture. They contain, among 
other things, papers on agricultural 
topics, read at institutes, etc. Further, 
there are the reports and transactions 
of various organizations and societies, 
which contain valuable material. For- 
eign countries issue a large amount of 
agricultural literature. For example, 
the experiment stations and depart- 
ments of agriculture, of British prov- 
inces, i. e., Canada, India, the different 
states of Australia, etc., issue bulletins 
and reports. 
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The U. S. department of agriculture 
had made this great mass of material, 
available for reference use, through the 
Experiment Station Record, and _ its 
printed card index. The Experiment 
Station Record is the most complete 
index to agricultural literature exist- 
ing. It is published monthly, and con- 
tains abstracts of bulletins and period- 
ical articles, issued by foreign coun- 
tries, as well as by our own country. 
Each yearly volume is indexed. There 
are two general index volumes, to the 
first 25 volumes, covering 1889 to 1911. 

The scope of the card index men- 
tioned is not so inclusive. It indexes, 
by author and subject, bulletins of 
U. S. experiment stations, and the 
chief publications of the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture. Foreign publica- 
tions are not included. Files of these 
cards will be found in agricultural 
experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges. The cards, for the Farmers 
Bulletins, at least, could be profitably 
bought by the small library. Since 
1913, the Yearbook of the U. S. depart- 
ment of agriculture and Farmers Bulle- 
tins have been indexed in Reader’s Guide. 

The last class of literature, period- 
icals and papers, is important from a 
popular, rather than from a scientific 
standpoint. Few are highly technical, 
except those issued by governments. 
None of these are indexed in periodical 
indexes, and very few are indexed in 
the Experiment Station Record, or the 
U. S. department of agriculture card 
index. They are of value to the farmer 
as a means for the discussion of ‘farm 
problems, and as a means of advertis- 
ing. These periodicals fall into three 
classes. First there are the periodicals 
on dairying,—Jersey Bulletin and Dairy 
World, Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, and 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Those devoted to live 
stock are,—Breeder’s Gazette, National 
Stockman and Farmer, and the Chicago 
Daily Farmers’ and Drovers’ Journal. 
There are the periodicals of a general na- 
ture as,— Ohio Farmer, Rural New 
Yorker, Country Gentleman, and the 
American Agriculturist. 


So in a brief way the sources of 
agricultural literature, valuable for 
reference work, have been covered. 
Of the different classes mentioned, the 
bulk of the valuable material comes in 
the second, i. e., publications of experi- 
ment stations, federal departments, etc. 
If this material is kept in good order, 
it is fairly easy to work with, as it is 
well indexed. However, the third class 
of material, i. e., periodicals and papers, 
is scarcely indexed at all, and is there- 
fore difficult to use in reference work. 

The Index to agriculture periodicals 
under preparation by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. will undoubtedly prove a helpful tool. 





A Correction 
January 31, 1916. 
Editor Punric Liprarigs: 

On page 23 of Pusiic Lipraries for 
January, I have made Professor Bour- 
land say that Hills & Ford’s Spanish 
grammar is the most complete and 
careful we have had as yet in this coun- 
try. This comment should have been 
made on item 15 in the list, Ramsey’s 
Text-book of modern Spanish. 

The error is mine and I hope you 
can find space for this correction. 

Joun B. Kaiser. 


Tacoma, \Washington. 

It Pays to Advertise ne 

McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 

February 12, 1916. 
Editor of Pustic LrprariEs: 

The response from libraries to the no- 
tice in regard to the books for reading 
aloud which was published in the Feb- 
ruary number of Pustic Lirparies has 
already been so great that our reprints 
are in danger of giving out. May I ask 
you, therefore, to insert another notice 
in the March number to the effect that 
these reprints may be had for fifteen 
cents each from The Nurse Publishing 
Co., Jamestown, New York. I am sorry 
we haven’t enough, but I feel we must 
keep what we have left for hospital li- 
braries. 





FE. KATHLEEN JONEs, 
Librarian. 
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First Call for Publicity Material 


For the work before it, the A. L. A. 
publicity committee should receive regu- 
larly copies of all library bulletins, book- 
lists, reports, circulars, posters, programs, 
and other printed matter, issued by 
libraries, library associations and clubs, 
and library commissions. Suggestions 
and inquiries are welcomed. 

Please help by putting the committee 
on your special mailing list for all such 
material. Address Mr Willis Kerr, 
Chairman A. L. A. Publicity Committee, 
Emporia, Kansas. 





How Can the Reading Taste Be Lifted? 
Editor Pusiic Lrprarirs: 

Just recently I entered the field of 
library work after regulation period of 
training. As is perhaps the experience 
of all novices in any line of work, I was 
full of ambition, energy and—theories. 
I was anxious to please patrons and the 
board and to build an active circulation 
from what seemed to be one of a rather 
desultory sort. I found myself in a 
small town and in a library that is all 
that can be desired in way of neat archi- 
tecture and equipment as to furnishings. 
A small but well selected lot of books are 
on the shelves in both adult’s and juve- 
nile’s rooms. 

My attention was at once attracted to 
the rather dilapidated condition of cer- 
tain books of fiction and the brand new, 
unused appearance of class books and 
classical fiction. This spoke clearly in 
showing the class of literature mostly 
read. As far as I am capable of judg- 
ing, none of it is of a vicious or per- 
nicious character; the worn books being 
merely popular fiction. To be sure once 
upon a time there had been inflicted a 
“book shower” and various tastes were 
expressed and not all the “gifts” are up 
to the standard for a public library. 

In my zeal for my work I was well 
supplied with theories. I had ideas of 
what a librarian should and could do; 
ideas of what should and should not be 
on shelves, in circulation or on tables as 
periodicals. I had rather lofty ideas as 
to giving the public an uplift in literary 
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taste and leading it from an almost ex- 
clusive taste for the popular novel—the 
love story sort—to a cultivated taste for 
good standard authors and classics. Here 
enters my problem: I find theory and 
practice sadly at variance. Is the fault 
mine? No matter how tactfully or art- 
fully I try to introduce Scott, Thackeray, 
Irving, Cooper and others, I have met 
with but very indifferent success. In 
some instances I have had books taken 
by my patrons with a rather abused-feel- 
ing sort of an air—and oh-well-just-to- 
please-you indifference only to have the 
books returned later with a maybe-you- 
like-it-but-I-don’t and injured expression. 
I find some of the most excellent peri- 
odicals published on our tables and un- 
touched by the public. I may safely say 
there are a half dozen of our best peri- 
odicals that are never read. 

Is this experience a common one in 
small town libraries? My question is, 
shall the patrons be served with what 
they want and will read as long as it is 
not strictly inferior; or, shall we spend 
their money for what would be educa- 
tional but not appreciated or used? Is 
the better idea of a library one that to 
the many gives entertainment or diver- 
sion which otherwise might be much 
worse—or one that caters to a few of 
the cultured ones who are able to own, 
and in a majority of cases do own, litera- 
ture that suits their taste? Shall we con- 
tinue to try to educate the patrons from 
their natural tastes or run the risk of 
driving them altogether away from the 
use of the library? I wonder if other 
librarians have these questions to con- 
sider or find theory and practice hard 
to reconcile. 

Our town is very small. I doubt very 
much if a smaller town with half as nice 
a library could be found in the state. 
We have only a few women’s organiza- 
tions and no clubs at all. The school has 
a small library in each room of twenty or 
twenty-five books for circulation. Each 
child gives a free will offering each year 
for purpose of buying new books—thus 
their library ‘is sustained. I find this 
inimical to the circulation of our juvenile 
books but see no way of persuading the 
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school library to unite with the public 
library. Of course, if the children can 
be led to appreciate books by this method, 
and all school children reached, which 
could not be done any other way—as is 
argued by some of the teachers—then let 
us say Amen to it. 

Are some of these problems common 
enough to allow discussion through 
Pustic Lipraries which might prove 
valuable to some other troubled libra- 
rian? 





Address Wanted 


Editor, Pustic Liprarigs: 

I noticed in last month’s Pustic 
LipRARIES you were paging the lost 
librarians and so I ask you to help me 
find the Alfred university library. I 
have received their Bulletin, No. 7, 
Alfredana (January, 1916), compiled 
by C. R. Clawson, A. M., but from 
cover to cover on the 17 pages I find 
nothing to tell me where I may address 
my inquiry. It is rather a good collec- 
tion and well arranged, but where is it? 

INQUIRER. 





Statistics Again 

In the January number a librarian 
asked the reason for keeping statistics of 
circulation by classes. I keep statistics 
as follows: Fiction, non-fiction, juvenile 
fiction, juvenile non-fiction. Further 
statistics have never seemed necessary. 
It seems to me that a busy librarian is 
justified in simplifying statistics and in 
making any short cuts that do not lessen 
the efficiency of the library as a whole. 

BesstE CONNOLLY, 
Librarian. 

Phoebe Griffin Noyes library, Old Lyme, 

Connecticut. 





Libraries in the Indian Schools 
Editor of Pusiic LrprariEs: 

I wish we might have a discussion 
in Pusitic Lrprartes about the Indian 
schools. Some years ago we began to 
serve the teachers and pupils of the 
Indian school at Chemawa, Oregon. 
Then we helped them to organize their 


own little library. I discovered that 
the books were sent out to the Indian 
school libraries in lots at intervals, 
and frequently with a lot duplicating 
those previously received, and it is 
almost impossible to do anything to- 
ward getting anything suited to each 
school. I took this up at the time with 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Indian affairs of the U. S. senate, but 
do not know that any good resulted 
from the extended correspondence 
which I had. 

A little later, the Indian Service 
printed a calatog of books for Indian 
schools. They have now a course of 
study for Indian schools, but there is 
no mention throughout the Course of 
Study of the books which might prof- 
itably be used. It has occurred to me 
that any librarian who is near an In- 
dian school might be of service to the 
teachers who are acting as librarians 
in these schools. 

I have recently been told that no 
Indian school in the country except 
Chemawa had the Dewey classifica- 
tion and a properly classified and cata- 
loged library. One of the teachers 
from Chemawa, who has been in 
charge of the library, is to visit eight 
different schools this summer to show 
them how to organize their libraries 
and to give Institute instruction on 
library work. Of course, it would have 
been infinitely better if the Department 
had seen fit to give this work to an 
experienced librarian, but possibly un- 
less thay had secured a librarian who 
had some knowledge of conditions, 
they may be better off having a teacher 
who knows Indian schools and doesn’t 
know very much about libraries. She 
is very much interested, however, and 
with the co-operation of the local 
librarians, as well as the teachers of 
the schools, she will accomplish some- 
thing, but it seems to me that librarians 
ought to be able to render some service 
in this connection. 

CoRNELIA MANIER, 
Librarian. 
State library, Salem, Oregon. 
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“To be akin and kind and to entrust 
All men to one another for their good, 
Is to have heard and understood, 

And carried to the common enemy 

In you and me, 

The ultimatum of democracy.” 





Special attention is directed to two 
subjects this month. First, tendencies 
in library buildings presented by Dr 
Andrews of the John Crerar library and 
by Dr Hadley of the Denver public li- 
brary. For more than ten years, the 
most careful attention and study has 
been given to the needs which must be 
met in providing a permanent home for 
the magnificent collection which the 
late Mr Crerar made possible by his 
generous gift to Chicago, and so Dr 
Andrews’ ideas are worthy the consid- 
eration due to his long study. Dr Had- 


ley, in his experience as a library com- 
mission worker for several years and 
more recently as the administrator of 
the Denver public library in its time 
of greatest expansion, is prepared to 
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offer sound argument on the planning 
of public library buildings. 

Those about to build or those study- 
ing the subject of library buildings will 
do well to read carefully the presenta- 
tions of both writers. 

The second subject is equally im- 
portant. The presentation of sources 
for information on agricultural sub- 
jects by Miss Clark of the University 
of Virginia will be found of immeas- 
urable help for those who deal with the 
growing interest in such subjects by a 
larger number of persons in both large 
and small communities. 


Library reports—This is the same sub- 
ject that very probably concerned the 
first public library and which certainly 
has concerned the long line of successors 
ever since. 

Two reports have recently come to 
notice which are at extremes as to what 
they show. The one of a large city li- 
brary adds the number of readers in 
the reading-room, 89,699, the number 
of readers in the newspaper room, 72,- 
420, and the number drawing books, 
22,295, and reaches the conclusion that 
one-half the population of the place 
which the sum equals, are users of the 
library. The circulation which is given 
as 495,504 is too much for only the 
number that draw books and is not 
enough if all material used is included 
in the figures of circulation. The num- 
ber of books in the library is 143,651, 


in a main library and five branches. © 
The report favors some system of inter- 


change between the main library and 
the branches and also_ between 
branches! Circulation is the keynote 
of this report. 

The other of a small city of 12,000 
bristles with suggestions of the li- 
brary’s relations to the other commun- 
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ity interests and the work the library 
has done for the 6,033 card holders. 
The average increase in the use of the 
library for 4 years was twice the ave- 
rage increase in the population for the 
same period. 

The cost per capita for library serv- 
ice was .043; for public schools $4.14; 
fire protection $1.05; police .057; parks 
059—these and other interesting com- 
parisons with which the report bristles 
will go far toward arousing the torpid 
interest which councils usually have in 
library service. It is a mistaken notion 
that unrelated figures tell the story of 
a library’s usefulness. There are many 
other factors in the problem. 

Death of John Thomson—In the death 
of John Thomson, librarian of the Phil- 
adelphia free library, the library profes- 
sion has had a severe loss in the sum of 
its scholarship. To say he was a gen- 
tleman and a scholar is a true adaptation 
of the old phrase in his case. A lover of 
hooks, a friend of books he was, because 
he knew books as but few among mod- 
ern librarians know them today. He 
was deeply versed in the history of books, 
he knew their relation to each other and 
their purpose in the world of letters. He 
loved them for their words’ sake and 
none could talk or tell more interestingly 
of their contents and message than he. 
In this regard, he was unique among li- 
brarians and there is none at this time to 
take his place in this line. To his friends, 
he was a lovable, kind companion, to the 
passing acquaintance, he was courteous, 
to those who did not appreciate his qual- 
ities, he was inditferent. He left his 


mark on his environment and no one 
who came in contact with him was un- 
touched by his strong personality. He 
loved his Philadelphia and his Phila- 
delphia loved him. 
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His great wish in recent years was to 
see the Free library of Philadelphia of 
which he was librarian since its founding 
in 1894 housed in a new building but he 
lived only long enough to see the settle- 
ment of its location problem. But any- 
one who ever saw the busy crowded 
rooms on Chestnut street where such 
splendid service was given for so long 
will earnestly hope that the city which 
he served will crown his work by speed- 
ily carrying out his long-cherished hope 
of a suitable library building. 

A bad measure killed—A bill which 
was recently introduced in Congress 
removed from the Board of trustees of 
the Public library of the District of 
Columbia, all advisory powers and 
vested the authority to appoint the 
librarian and his assistants and super- 
vision over promotions and removals 
in the District commissioners. 

It is impossible to conceive of a more 
destructive measure touching the value 
of the library to the people of Wash- 
ington, as well as the effective admin- 
istration of it. 

The power to appoint the library 
board is certainly as far as jurisdiction 
of the commissioners should extend, 
and any attempt to do more than this 
merits the strongest condemnation, not 
only for the principle involved but for 
what it so plainly foreshadows. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction 
that the bill was killed in committee. 


Odious— It can not but be that librar- 
ians must take into account the scur- 
rilous, blasphemous attempt at sonnet- 
making indulged in by Owen Wister in 
a monumental display of bad taste, in 
sending to the Associated Press on 
Washington’s birthday, the mouthing of 
his disappointment that the President of 
the United States did not accept his 
views of the proper thing to be done in 
the conduct of the affairs which the peo- 
of the country had entrusted to Mr 
Wilson. Whatever Mr Wister may have 
done before, he has in this instance writ- 
ten himself down as a conceited, literary 
mountebank without a sense of the fit- 
ness of things. 
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Valuable and Generous Codéperation 


Mr T. Sano, of the Yamaguchi li- 
brary, Japan, one of the most progres- 
sive librarians in Japan, was in the 
United States last year to study library 
methods and report thereon. He was 
much interested in what he saw going 
from West to East, and it can scarcely 
be questioned that he met the nth de- 
gree of interest when he visited the 
Public library at Newark, N. J. 

His own town is the capital of its 
province and the seat of a technical 
university, besides having a_ public 
library of 60,000 books, of which 10,000 
are in English. 

Mr Sano was much taken with Mr 
Dana’s suggestion that he collect a 
library covering social questions for 
Japan, and eagerly availed himself of 
Mr Dana’s offer to write to the various 
societies which issue publications re- 
lating to social questions, asking that 
there be sent to Mr Sano’s library such 
material as they thought would be of 
interest to him. Mr Dana checked up 
over 200 on the Wilson Subject Index 
and sent out such a request to them. 
A great majority responded promptly 
and when Mr Sano reached home he 
was delighted to find a large amount 
of material given to his library, in ac- 
cordance with Mr Dana’s request. 
Doubtless more will follow later as 
new publications are issued. A letter 
from Mr Sano expresses much grati- 
tude and appreciation to Mr Dana and 
the organizations which gave to his 
library such valuable material. 

Education, religion, agriculture, 
civics, commerce, health, publishing, 
industries, labor, legislature, home eco- 
nomics, vocation, various kinds of 
leagues, Boy Scouts, research, civil 
service, city planning, charity, philan- 
thropy, recreation, fire protection, 
humane endeavors, textiles, child labor, 
electricity, architecture, insurance, law, 
athletics, railways and many other in- 
terests were represented in the list of 
material sent to Mr Sano. 

Mr Sano sent to Mr Dana in appre- 
ciation of his kindness a collection of 
prints, a set of the 53 of the Tokaido 
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Road by Hiroshige. But by far the 
greatest return for Mr Dana’s kindness 
will be the better understanding that 
will be engendered by Japan’s use of 
this material and a consequent appre- 
ciation of the American mind, morals 
and manners which are too often not 
fairly represented by Americans them- 
selves in dealing with foreigners with 
scant understanding of the American 
point of view. 





The Libraries and the Stevens Bill 

The Book Buying committee is glad 
to state that a new bill will replace the 
old Stevens-Ayers bill and that it will 
contain a clause exempting libraries. 

The new bill was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Stephens of Nebraska, on 
January 21 (H. R. No. 9671). The bill 
contains the following clause: 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply in cases of sales of 
such article or articles of commerce to 
the United States, or in cases of sales 
of such articles to any State or public 
library, or to any society or institution 
incorporated or established solely for 
religious, philosophical, educational, 
medical, scientific, or literary purposes, 
made in good faith for use thereof by 
such society or institution. 

It would appear that all objections 
on the part of libraries, as such, are ob- 
viated in the introduction of the new 
bill, and that no further action on the 
part of libraries and library organiza- 
tions will be necessary if the second 
section is retained. 

The clause reinforces the principle 
laid down in the tariff law that libraries 
which are supported by public taxa- 
tion for educational purposes, and 
which are practically wholesale buyers, 
should not be on the same plane as the 
private individual. 

The Book Buying committee is 
grateful for the hearty codperation it 
has received from libraries in all parts 
of the country. The progress of the 
bill, of course, will and should be care- 
fully watched. 

Cuar.eEs H. Brown, 
Chairman. 
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Library Material for Belgium 


An association under the name of 
Belgian Scholarship Committee was 
formed last year in Washington by Dr 
Nevil Monroe Hopkins. The com- 
mittee includes among its large mem- 
bership Chancellor Avery of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, President Finley 
of New York State, President Good- 
now of Johns Hopkins, President Hib- 
ben of Princeton university, President 
Hill of Missouri, Dr. Jorden of Leland 
Stanford university, together with 
many other noted Americans. 

The purpose of the organization is, 
first, to act as a clearing bureau be- 
tween the American universities and 
institutions and Belgian scholars and 
artists, victims of the war; second, to 
raise a fund for the reconstruction of 
Belgian universities, museums and li- 
braries after the war. 

The Committee is now preparing 
plans for the reorganization of Belgian 
libraries. It is appealing for books to 
all the American libraries. It hopes 
that most of them will be willing to 
give some of their duplicate copies and 
sets of their publications from educa- 
tional institutions and learned socie- 
ties. It is impossible for the Com- 
mittee to write a personal letter to each 
library, so it is making an appeal 
through library periodicals. It is hoped 
that such an appeal will reach and be 
understood by all the libraries. 

Each library is requested to send a 
list of books it is willing to give to 
Belgium, to Dr George Sarton, Uni- 
versity of Ghent, Belgium. 

This list should contain all biblio- 
graphical information that is necessary 
to identify the books without mistake 
(author, title, number of volumes). 

The receipt of these lists should be 
acknowledged and entered on a dupli- 
cate list on cards. As soon as circum- 
stances permit the Belgian Scholarship 
Committee will write a letter to all the 
libraries, asking them to send their 
books to some center storehouse in 
New York City, from where they could 
be easily shipped to Belgium. Books 
given by publishers and authors will 


be welcomed. It is suggested that book 
plates if any be left in each book and 
a short note be added to show when 
the transfer to Belgium was made. 
Dedications by authors would also be 
much appreciated. Such a collection 
would constitute a lasting souvenir of 
America’s generosity and sympathy. 

The following is suggested: 

We (or) I agree to send the following 
books, at the end of the war, as soon as re- 
quested, to the Belgian Scholarship Com- 
mittee—for the new libraries of Belgium: 

(The list of books). 


Signature, 
Address. 





Civil Service Openings 

Announcement has been made of ex- 
aminations to be conducted by the 
Unted States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, April 12, 1916, for the purpose of 
filling vacancies which may arise in the 
libraries of the departmental service in 
Washington or elsewhere. All quali- 
fied persons between the ages of 18 and 
40 are urged by the commission to 
enter the examination, for it is fre- 
quently difficult to maintain an eligible 
list sufficient to meet the needs arising 
from resignations and promotions. 

The entrance salaries of these posi- 
tions range from $720 to $1,000 a year. 
The examination includes three papers; 
one in Library Economy (30 points) ; 
one in Cataloging, Classification, and 
Bibliography (35 points); and one in 
translations from German and either 
French or Spanish (10 points). Educa- 
tion, training and experience count for 
25 points. Candidates must have had 
at least one year’s training in a library 
school or two years’ experience in ac- 
tual library work. 

The examination will be held in all 
cities marked E in Section 2 of the 
Spring Manual of Examinations, which 
may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Re- 
quests for application blanks should be 
addressed to the commission and 
should state the title of the examina- 
tion, “Library Assistant, Departmental 
Service.” 
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Basement Stacks 


In a recent discussion with Dr Henry 
of University of Washington library re- 
garding basement stack rooms, he says 
among other things: 

You are right in saying that it takes 
just as much energy to go downstairs for 
a book.as it does to go upstairs for it, 
provided, you have to return in both 
cases, but in my basement stack proposi- 
tion where there are two stack stories 
accommodating one million volumes, 
your furthest possible distance would be 
fifteen feet vertically. A central stack 
that would take up only a reasonable 
portion of a large library and accommo- 
date the same number of books, would 
be at least ten stack stories high. So it is 
not a question of going two stories but 
ten for at least one-tenth of the books. 
In one case you have 100 per cent upon 
two floors and in the other case you have 
20 per cent upon two floors. You will 
find by mathematical calculations that my 
statement will hold. In the case of the 
Portland public library, they probably 
did the best thing that could have been 
done, and upon the whole, it is undoubt- 
edly the best public library building I 
have ever seen. But if you should at- 


tempt to accommodate a million volumes | 


in a building of the same size you would 
have a very serious problem. 

In my estimate that it is cheaper to 
furnish a basement stackroom, I do not 
mean to cheapen the furnishings. I 
would have just as good equipment in 
every way in the basement as I should 
have in any floor stack or vertical stack. 

My reasons for a basement stack may 
be summed up as follows: 

1. All the books are closer to all the 
users in that location than is possible in 
a vertical stack in so large a library, 
especially when most of the service is on 
one floor. 

2. Books are most easily reached 
when nearest the floor level on which the 
work is being done. Vertical distance is 
more expensive to cover than horizontal 
distance. 

3. Much basement space is relatively 
useless for any other library service. 
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4. It is the least expensive space to 
enclose and most easily fireproofed. 

5. The vertical stack room is always 
extravagant of time and energy; if 
within the body of the building, it is an 
obstruction to almost every passage 
through the building ; if outside the body 
of the building, it increases the journey 
and time required to secure every book 
called for. 

6. The basement stack eliminates 
four-tenths of very expensive floor con- 
struction as between a two-story stack 
and a ten-story stack of the same capac- 
ity with any kind of stack construction. 

7. Our basement will be a fifteen-foot 
story and from one-half to two-thirds of 
it will be above ground level. Basement 
rooms on our campus are dry. 





Important Don’ts 


The county library versus the donor 
and the architect. 

An address by Miss Alice G. Chand- 
ler has been published in pamphlet 
form by the Free public library com- 
mission of Massachusetts. The con- 
clusion of the address contains this col- 
lection of important Don’ts: 


Don’t put a Greek temple of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad station in a New England 
village for a library. 

_ Don’t have a reading room look like an 
institution, but like a home. 

Don’t forget that winters are long and 
cold, and if your building will need 50 tons 
a coal to heat it, provide funds to pay for 
this. 


Don’t forget that daylight is more pleas- 
ant to read by than any other light, and that 
there should be plenty of it. 

Don’t forget that a library is a building 
for books, and that they will continually in- 
crease. 

Don’t forget that nothing furnishes a 
room as handsomely as books, and a pan- 
elled wainscot is not as useful nor orna- 
mental as a bookcase. 

Don’t forget that it is for the public inter- 
est to have a library comfortable and con- 
venient for the librarian. 

Don’t forget to consult the librarian fre- 
quently as to the plans, and heed the opin- 
ions given. 

Remember to show your plans to the 
Free public library commission for criticism 
and improvement. 
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The St. Paul Plan of Library Publicity 

The various forms of cooperative ad- 
vertising may, perhaps, be divided into 
two, (1) those in which the producer 
codperates with other producers in ad- 
vertising, and (2) those in which the 
producer cooperates with the con- 
sumer in advertising. In civic institu- 
tions both forms must be adopted, but 
special attention must be given to the 
latter. Indeed codperation in the es- 
tablishment of civic institutions, par- 
ticularly libraries, will lead properly to 
coéperation in maintenance and co- 
Operation in publicity also. If theoreti- 
cal justification is needed, this is the 
theoretical explanation of the policy 
pursued in St. Paul in respect to library 
publicity. This policy is well illustrated 
in a recent campaign for the establish- 
ment of a business department in the 
Public library. 


crore THE ST. PAUL 
DAILY NEWS 


f When the Town Crier J 
Boost for St. Paul 


en 


library in St. Paul were the publication 
of a special edition of a local newspaper 
in the interests of the new library and 
its location in a business house. These 
were, however, but two features of the 
campaign for the establishment of this 
library. 

The entire story of the campaign, in- 
teresting because it was a_ publicity 
campaign conducted by publicity ex- 
perts, is as follows: At a meeting of 
the Town Criers, an association of local 
advertising men, June 2, it was voted to 
appropriate from the club’s treasury 
one dollar per member for the estab- 
lishment of.a business department in 
the Public library. 

The newspaper campaign 

The Town Criers are nothing if not - 
advertising men, however, and had no 
sooner voted to tax themselves for the 
support of the new library than they 
r ¢ _ 
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Mr Dana in a letter to Mr Lewellyn 
E. Pratt, chairman of the National edu- 
cational committee of the Associated 
advertising clubs of the world says that 
the two remarkable things about the 
establishment of the business men’s 
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began to make plans to levy a tax upon 
the rest of the business community, 
and incidentally give as much publicity 
as possible to the new department of 
the library. 

The manager of the St. Paul Daily 
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News offered to publish a special Town 
Criers library edition of the newspaper. 
An editorial staff was at once organ- 
ized, the mayor of the city issued a 
proclamation, calling attention to the 
civic importance of the movement, and 
appointing June 17 as Town Criers li- 
brary day, and posters announcing it 
were placed in store windows. 

The special library edition of the 
News consisted of the regular edition 
of the newspaper enclosed in a special 
four-page section devoted to the Town 
Criers and their library project. This 
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from the News office to their several 
districts were decorated with signs 
reading “Town Criers library edition, 
Daily News.” Each Crier wore a large 
round tag bearing the same legend, and 
also carried a coin box. Many news- 
papers sold at a premium, and as a re- 
sult over four hundred dollars was 
raised for the establishment of the 
business library. 
Library located in business house 

At this juncture arrangements were 
completed for housing the library in 
the store of Brown, Blodgett & Sperry, 





section contained articles on the busi- 
ness library, on libraries in business es- 
tablishments and similar material. 
Among them were interviews with 
prominent business men, editorials. 
and verse. 

The business section of the city was 
districted and each Town Crier, a 
newsboy for the time, assigned a route. 
The automobiles that carried the Criers 


dealers in office furniture and business 
stationery, one of the leading business 
houses in the center of the city. Space 
was assigned to the library on the first 
floor, near the entrance to the store, 
the space was enclosed by book cases 
and furnished with filing cases, tables 
and chairs, and on July 27, the library 
was opened to the public. 

The library collections included busi- 
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ness books transferred from the Public 
library together with new books pur- 
chased upon the advice of the library 
committee of the Town Criers from the 
Club library fund. The buying of the 
books and the cataloging of them was 
provided for by the Public library, the 
service of readers was provided for by 
Brown, Blodgett & Sperry, while 
publicity for the library was left to the 
Criers. 

The collections in the new library 
numbered about 200 volumes, in addi- 
tion to the leading current magazines. 
The average circulation of these books 
in the main library had been 33 a 
month. During the first month after 
their removal to the new quarters it 
was 64, during the second, 92, during 
the third, 220, and during the fourth, 
261. This remarkable increase in the 
use of this department of the library 
was due not alone to its removal to 
quarters in a business house in the cen- 
ter of the business district, but also, 
and in large measure to the publicity 
given this branch of the service by the 
Town Criers. 

The ordinary methods of publicity 
through newspaper news items, special 
articles and editorial articles were fol- 
lowed, posters and circulars were dis- 
tributed, a catalog of the library, topi- 
cal lists, and lists of additions to the li- 
brary were issued, and, as far as pos- 
sible, new books of special interest to 
individual business men were brought 
to their attention by post, telephone, 
or in person. 

Coédperation of other business organizations 

The initiative in all this was taken 
by the Town Criers but soon other or- 
ganizations of business men were in- 
terested in the matter. Among these 
were the Association of office men, the 
Salesmanagers association, the Asso- 
ciation of credit men, the Institute of 
banking, the Insurance exchange, the 
Real estate board, the Builders’ ex- 
change, the Transportation associa- 
tion, the Commercial club, the Rotary 
club, and the Association of commerce. 

Each of these associations through 
their library committees, literature 


committees, or executive officers are 
making the business library their li- 
brary. They are assisting in the selec- 
tion of books of special interest to their 
members, and in bringing them to their 
attention through bulletins, announce- 
ments, and otherwise. Their program 
committees plan for talks on the busi- 
ness library and on business literature. 
They have symposiums on the best 
business books and on the best recent 
business books, and they have book 
reviews. 
CoGperation of business houses 

Circular letters were sent also to 
business houses describing the library. 
These letters said, “We believe this 
library will help business for St. Paul— 
will give men new ideas—make them 
better business men.” They asked that 
the letter be routed through their con- 
serns as per attached slips, and that an 
enclosed post card be filled out asking 
for catalogs of the business library for 
distribution among the employees of 
the house and for posters for display in 
elevators or other conspicuous posi- 
tions, calling attention to the library. 

These circular letters were followed 
up by talks at the lunch hour in houses 
where there is a lunch room for em- 
ployees and by notes in the house 
organs. 

Coéperation of business schools 


Circular letters were sent also to the 
heads of business schools and to in- 
structors in commercial subjects in the 
high schools. These letters after call- 
ing attention to the library and its 
catalog concluded as follows: 

If you keep any record of the reading of 
these books by your pupils I should be very 
glad to see it and give publicity to it, and 
if you have class room reports upon indi- 
vidual books or classes of books, or toward 
the end of the year have essays upon the 
books which the pupils have enjoyed most, 
I should be very glad to see and arrange for 
the publication of the best. 

At this time arrangements are being 
made for a prize essay contest on the 
value of the business library to busi- 
ness men. The prizes will be offered 
by business houses; the prize essays 
will be published by one of the local 
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newspapers. Competition will be open 
to library cardholders among pupils in 
the business schools and in commercial 
courses in high schools. 
National scope of publicity 

So much worth while has this all 
seemed to those most interested in the 
matter that several articles have been 
written for business magazines having 
nation-wide circulation, Printers Ink, 
Judicious Advertising, Credit World, 
and Rotarian, and others are in prepa- 
ration. And an exhibition showing the 
methods of publicity used in establish- 
ing the business library is being ar- 
ranged for use at library meetings and 
for display in commercial clubs where 
the question of a business library is 
under consideration. 





On His Majesty’s Service Only 

One morning last June my mail con- 
tained an envelope with the above words 
across the top in big, black letters. It 
was an invitation to come to Lahore, 


India, organize the Panjab university ° 


library, and teach modern library meth- 
ods to as many of the librarians of the 
Panjab as could be gathered together. 

It took time to send the credentials 
10,000 miles, and there was a chance to 
“read up” India a bit before the cable 
which was our actual summons arrived 
in August. Meanwhile our friends were 
sending us newspaper accounts of the 
reported insurrection of the native In- 
dians against the British Raj. One told 
of “fresh riots at Lahore, where the 
Indian cavalry is reported to have muti- 
nied, and, after being joined by the sol- 
diers and street gatherings, to have killed 
their officers and English civilians and to 
have pillaged and destroyed a number of 
hotels and houses.” This was decidedly 
disquieting. Would His Majesty wish 
me to come and teach library science to 
his rebellious subjects amid the black- 
ened ruins of his empire? Inquiry 
among Englishmen in New York was 
reassuring. “Is there any truth in these 
reports?” “Yes, probably. There is 


always unrest in India. Doubtless, thanks 
to a liberal use of German money, there 
is more than usual just now. 


But I 


shouldn’t worry if I were you. Go, if 
they send for you.” This was the gist of 
their remarks. The university authori- 
ties did send for us, and we went,—in a 
White Star Line steamer by way of Gib- 
raltar. 

It was an unusual sort of Atlantic pas- 
sage, with only ten or a dozen first cabin 
passengers, every one of whom had a 
definite reason for traveling abroad in 
war time. At Boston we picked up a 
thousand Italian reservists, for Italy had 
recently plunged into the mélée. These 
Italians were a joyful lot, and did much 
to make the trip interesting. They sang 
a great deal,—not Funiculi funicula, or 
Lucia, alas! but rather about a certain 
“long way” that we all wot of, and about 
“waiting for the Robert E. Lee.” If a 
sail were sighted by day or night they 
would stop playing mora and swarm up 
the rigging in hundreds howling like 
pirates. But mostly they played mora 
and told each other what they were going 
to do to the Austrians. 

The ship’s library steward was pos- 
sessed of one of the most admirable 
library spirits that ever walked. His 
cockney accent was atrocious, but he 
knew his books and studied his readers 
zealously, using his best endeavors to 
bring the right man and the right book 
together. Everybody, from the captain 
down, took his advice in choosing a book. 
But he had one bad habit. (Library ap- 
prentices please note.) From time to 
time he would retire to some secret 
place, powder his nose, oil his hair, anc 
return to his duties so fragrant that the 
olfactories of his readers were seriously 
perturbed. 

The German submarines were sup- 
posed to be “after” us, so black paper 
was pasted over all our portholes, the 
life-boats were kept swung out, and each 
passenger and member of the crew knew 
what to do and where to go in case it 
should be necessary to take to the boats. 
But we had no adventures. At Ponta 
Delgada in the Azores, however, we lay 
alongside two less fortunate ships. One 
of these had taken refuge there because 
a bomb had set her cargo ablaze; the 
other was the ill-fated Ancona. 
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On approaching Gibraltar we passed 
several hospital-ships, with gigantic red 
crosses blazoned on their sides. These 
were laden with wounded from the Dar- 
danelles. The British aeroplane patrol 
was much in evidence in this vicinity. 
One marvels how the submarines now in 
the Mediterranean ever managed to get 
there. The curious old town of Gibraltar 
swarmed with men in khaki who had 
been sent there from the front for a few 
days of rest. For the first time we saw 
and heard the boyish little Tommies en- 
joying themselves to the tune of Tip- 
perary. 

My faculty for finding the library in 
a strange town by the simple method of 
following my nose did not fail, and as 
usual this pleased me and amused my 
companion. The public library, a sub- 
scription affair, clings to the side of the 
cliff like a swallow’s nest. One climbs 
to it up a narrow alley that is half crevice 
and half ladder. 

We stayed two days in Gibraltar wait- 
ing for the P. & O. steamer which was 
to take us to Bombay. She was a day 
late for she had been turned back in 
the Channel till a stray German subma- 
rine could be disposed of. The Mon- 
golia carried us safely to Marseilles, 
where we found three things of interest: 
Monte Cristo’s Chateau d’If; the new 
uniforms of the French pioupious (vide 
“Trilby”); and the Bouwillabaisse,—see 
Thackeray’s ballad, the best piece of 
verse he ever did. 

The Gulf of Lyons justified its repu- 
tation for unpleasantness, but we soon 
recovered sufficiently to eat sardines off 
the coast of Sardinia and to think as we 
passed Corsica, of that other emperor 
who brought havoc upon Europe a cen- 
tury ago. Then we entered the Mare 
Tyrrhenum with its schoolboy memories 
of Aeneas and Odysseus; and a day or 
two later, just at sunset, we steamed into 
the harbor of Port Said and saw “the 
East” for the first time. 

The sight of Charlie Chaplin’s picture 
on the streets of Port Said was a bit 
disillusioning, but the swarm of howling 
Arabs who coaled the ship convinced us 
that the East is still the East. If more 
evidence had been needed it was fur- 
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nished by the Arab boatmen who before 
sunrise next morning were diving 
through three fathoms of water in 
search of stray pieces of coal that had 
tumbled off the coal barges the night 
before. 

The Suez canal was guarded by Indian 
soldiers of King George,—a lonesome 
nightmare of service for the English 
officers, one of whom galloped his horse 
along the canal bank beside the ship for 
a couple of miles to enjoy the rare oppor- 
tunity of a shouted chat with fellow- 
countrymen. Somehow the sight of that 
stout-hearted beardless boy against a 
background of blistering desert gave one 
a clearer conception of what the British 
Empire means. 

A day or two later came a chance to 
test British sang froid. Everyone was at 
dinner. The lights of Suez glimmered 
through the portholes. A loud hum of 
conversation filled the air one moment 
but diminished rapidly the next as the 
lights grew dim and the ship slowly but 
steadily settled over further and further 
to starboard, till the plates began to slide 
off the tables. Conversation ceased ut- 
terly but not a person rose in his place. 
It was just a case of watchful waiting 
to see what was going to happen. Every- 
body thought of German submarines of 
course and we Americans remembered 
what befell the Eastland at her dock in 
the Chicago river. But there was not 
the remotest suggestion of a panic, and 
presently, very slowly, the dimmed lights 
brightened and the ship climbed back to 
equilibrium. She had been aground on 
a mud bank, but managed to slide off. 
It was a mere nothing, but the passen- 
gers did not know this and their nerve 
won the admiration of two Americans. 

Library facilities on the Mongolia were 
not very admirable. Indeed, until a short 
time ago a rather large fee was charged 
to every passenger for the privilege of 
using the meagre “Officers’ library,” 
which was kept tightly locked up during 
the greater part of the day. This was 
our first hint of what we were later to 
recognize as the characteristic attitude of 
Englishmen toward books, as something 
to be respected and carefully safeguarded 
against casual contact with the common 
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“The first thing one knows the 


herd. 
My 


books will be soiled or worn out! 
word !!” 

At sundry ports we Americans were 
rigidly questioned and our passports 
scrutinized. We would not have been 
permitted to land at Bombay at all, had 
I not cabled ahead from Aden to the 
American consul for a landing permit. 
He vouched for our non-Germanism and 
graciously gave permission for us to set 
foot on “India’s coral strand.” His 
name is Carl Deichmann! 

We were met on the pier by Ranchod, 
who had been Mr Borden’s second but- 
ler at Baroda, as he proudly informed 
us. (Imagine a librarian with a second 
butler!) He bore a letter from Mr. 
Kudalkar, Mr Borden’s successor, who 
advised us to be patient and speak slowly, 
for Ranchod knew English all right, but 
not American. The new language had 
no terrors for him, however, and we set 
off for Lahore on the weekly mail train 
that same afternoon. We were almost 
the only passengers and had a most com- 
fortable journey. For the first time in 
my life on a train I sat down in a prac- 
ticable bath-tub, turned on the water and 
took a bath. Night and day for forty 
hours we rolled steadily on with a mini- 
mum of stops and those brief ones, till 
we reached our destination—Lahore. 
Then came the hotel—much better than 
we had anticipated, like the train. There 
was plenty of bedding, plenty of service, 
and civilized food. Decidedly the hard- 
ships of India in the “cold weather” have 
been over-estimated. 

An early visit to the university showed 
us the face of an old friend—“Zamzam- 
mah,” the big ancient gun of the Moguls 
which stands in front of the Wonder 
House, where Kim and his Lama left 
it. Visit it any hour and ten to one 
vou will find some little Kim-like urchin 
astride of it, exchanging compliments 
with a long-limbed Punjabi policeman 
or a_ passing bhisti (water-carrier). 
Bhisti, be it known, means “heavenly 
one,” and these bare-legged benefactors 
are all good Mohammedans, whose state 
of future bliss is assured because of the 
service which they render to their thirsty 
fellows in this life. 
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Our first call was upon the registrar 
of the university, who furnished instant 
proof of all that we had heard of the 
unstinted measure of Indian hospitality. 
He showed us the two departmental li- 
braries housed in University hall,—the 
Persian-and-Arabic and the Sanskrit col- 
lections. Both are composed in great 
part of ancient manuscripts and so ap- 
pear very awe-inspiring to one from the 
Land of New Things. The Persian-and- 
Arabic library is classified according to 
the system evolved for this class of lit- 
erature by the British Museum. It seems 
to be satisfactory and so will not be al- 
tered. They actually loan these museum 
treasures and the cumbrous old ledger 
system of charging is to make way for 
the Newark system; also we are to try 
to induce the puzzling and rebellious ori- 
ental names to comport themselves after 
the manner of Smiths and Joneses in the 
ranks of the dictionary catalog. The 
present Sanskrit classification satisfies 
nobody, so we have evolved a new one, 
upon the safe and sane basis of “eight 
ninety-one, point two,” which we have 
yet to put in practice. 

It seems natural and fitting for these 
unique manuscript treasures to be locked 
up in glass-fronted “almirahs,” but it 
is less pleasant to find the general collec- 
tion in the main library protected from 
thieves, insects and dust in the same way. 
Not so much as a dictionary can be con- 
sulted without the aid of a library at- 
tendant of some kind (chuprasee, chow- 
kidar, daftaree, or babu) armed with a 
bunch of keys. This swarm of servitors 
is something of a problem to a free-born 
American bibliothecary, who believes he 
has a perfect right to carry an armful 
of books about a room if he feels like it. 
The librarian must not so much as carry 
a key to unlock his library building! 
When the chief turns up for work in the 
morning a dingy person drops his hoo- 
kah, arises from his charpai, or string- 
bed, on the porch where he has spent 
the night, salaams solemnly, and unlocks 
the front door. It is both his duty and 
his privilege to do this, for he is the 
chowkidar or night-watchman. He is 
supposed to belong to the thieves’ caste, 
and therefore to be specially qualified to 








protect the building from the attentions 
of his brethren. If he enters quickly, 
the chief will catch sight of a few male 
and female mihtars or sweepers, slinking 
away by a back door. They are Sudras 
(low caste folk), unworthy to be seen. 
But the sweepers leave behind them two 
or three peons, clad in scarlet and gold, 
who sit about on the floor behind tables 
just where one is likely to stumble over 
them, till they are summoned to run 
errands about the room by the daftarees. 
These last are dignified official monitors, 
whose duty it is to wipe pens, fill ink 
wells, change blotters and stick on post- 
age stamps for the learned library clerks 
or babus, who rejoice in B. A. degrees 
and love to copy letters in longhand and 
to make elaborate entries in several ele- 
phantine ledgers whenever a book is 
taken or returned to the library, or even 
consulted in the building. 
(Continued) 





Instruction to School Classes in Use of 
the Catalog 


“The most permanent part of the ed- 
ucation of the children is their train- 
ing in the use of the public library,” 
as the principal of P. S. No. 6 told his 
teachers when arranging a schedule of 
class visits to the branch library across 
the street. With this sentiment existing 
in. some of our best schools, we have 
been showing the children how to use 
the catalogs. 

A number of branches have had two 
classes weekly, and in the past two 
months over 50 classes have visited 15 
of our 20 branches during school hours, 
and with their teachers. Classes have 
ranged from 20 to 60 pupils, and from 
the fourth to the 8-B_ grade. The 
best proof of the success of the plan 
has been the children’s interest, which 
has been so keen that even an 8-B class 
of boys who hadn’t the best possible 
record for good behavior, were so ab- 
sorbed in the “game” that they forgot 
to make trouble. 

Dr Edward Dubs Shimer, one of our 
most progressive district superintend- 
ents, came to see a class at work, and 
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was struck by the same thing—the lack 
of self consciousness, as he called it. 
“You act as tho you were at home in 
the library,” he said to the pupils. 
They grinned their appreciation and 
the librarians felt as tho something 
especially nice had been said to them! 

Experiments began in the spring 
with different types of branches. The 
interest held them from the first—as 
one 7-B teacher whispered while her 
pupils hurried between shelves and 
catalog one warm day “Just look at 
them, they haven’t worked so hard all 
term.” 

To begin with, a principal is con- 
sulted and a class visit arranged. A 
small class—or half of a large class— 
is much more easily handled and better 
served, when it is possible to limit the 
number to about 20 children. It is best 
to take the highest grammar grades 
first, for obvious reasons. The best 
“period” is the first or the last of a 
school session, when time is saved by 
assembling at, or dismissing from the 
library. 

If previously there have been class 
visits to the library for special refer- 
ence work or for instruction in the use 
of the library or of books it is easier 
to plan. Often a principal’s remem- 
brance of his own struggles with a card 
catalog while doing post-graduate or 
even his regular college work, is an ex- 
cellent stimulant. Often too a princi- 
pal is quite as ready to arrange a sched- 
ule for all eighth grade—or for sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades as to send 
one class only. 

At the library dummy slips like cat- 
alog cards on which the top line entry 
only is filled in, leaving the call num- 
ber and other lines to be filled out by 
the pupil. It costs so little to have 
forms printed on cheap slips at the 
nearest job printers that it is not worth 
the cost of the time to print slips by 
hand. (See samples.) 


Call No. 


Subject: Submarine boats. 
| Er ree rere er re 
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Fill in Call Number, Author and 
Title from Catalog. 
Find book on Shelf. 
_ . Ser erereeT eerere cre rs 
Call No. 


Author: Beard, D. C. 
i Dae Title: 
Fill in Call Number and Title from 
Catalog. 
Find book on Shelf. 
Be. hasueberaeaneeesuews 


 ) 


Call No. 


veaan Title: Historic girlhoods. 


Shan PAMNNOL:. occas eek Sse Sees 
Fill in Call Number and Author 


from Catalog. 
Find book on Shelf. 

DN iGiwod shake hee be Cees 
It is necessary to have enough slips 
ready to average 8-10 per pupil. In 
filling in authors, titles or subjects, se- 
lect entries that are for attractive 
books. As one principal said “I want 
our boys and girls to enjoy the library 
—not to think of it only as a place in 
which to do overtime school work. 
Make them look up books that they’ll 
want to read as soon as they see them.” 
If classes are large the ribbon ar- 
rangement of books eliminates much 
of the crowding at the shelves. If there 
are not enough drawers of the juvenile 
catalog for each pupil to have one, take 
out half the cards from each drawer 
—tie together by the rod-holes, with a 
stout cord, put into empty card-boxes 
and use as temporary drawers. Two 
or even more pupils may work at the 
same drawer, but one apiece is best. 
Place drawers on tables with the slips 
and an emergency pencil lying loosely 
in front of the cards. Authors and 

titles of works of fiction are not used. 
When the class comes, pupils are 
seated at the tables and for five min- 
utes are required to give strict atten- 
tion while the librarian explains brief- 
ly 1) the author, title and subject 
cards 2) the dictionary arrangement 
3) the call number, and 4) the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves. 


Then the following points are outlined 
for the pupils. 

1) Take a loose slip from the drawer. 

2) Find corresponding entry in its alpha- 
betic place in drawer. 

3) Fill blanks on the slip with call num- 
bers and authors; or call number and title; 
or call number and author and title as your 
slip demands. 

4) Look up book in its place on shelf. 

5) Have librarian or teacher initial the 
slip for each book as it is looked up; mark 
“out” if not on shelf. 

6) Sign slip and proceed with others in 
the same manner, to see how many can be 
looked up in time allowed. Leave slips 
with librarian as you go out of the library. 
5 minutes is long enough for theory. 

Here follows an active time for li- 
brarian and teacher. So few pupils 
know the alphabet well, and one must 
not only verify books found but be 
sure that the book reported “out” 
really is out. The novelty of it all— 
the little note of competition intro- 
duced, and the fact that the pupils 
really want to know how to find their 
own books from the catalog, all serve 
as a stimulus. It is unwise to allow 
a class to work longer than an hour at 
a time, for the very intensity of inter- 
est means strain, tho we have never 
had a class that was ready to stop 
when the period ended. Often pupils 
come back after school and “practice” 
by themselves. 

Before dismissal a rough tally is 
taken, by hands, to get some idea of 
the number of books looked up. Later 
the slips are arranged alphabetically by 
signatures and the class record copied, 
i. 6 
Adams, John....10 books....1 incomplete 
Brown, Susan...11 “ + Olu: 
and following. 

This record yields an interesting 
summary for later comparison among 
classes if tabulated as follows: 


5 pupils looked up 5 books each...... 25 

“ “ ““ 6 “ igen. 48 
3 “ “cc “ 7 “ aot ee Oe 21 
> “ “ “ 8 “ “ 16 
1 + Om es 110 


Average per pupil 6 1/9. 
The original slips, copies of the rec- 
ord by name and of the summary are 
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then returned to the teacher. We have 
been interested to have titles from 
these slips sent for by both teachers 
and principals, afterward. One result 
of three class visits to one branch was 
an increase of 5% in the non-fiction cir- 
culation for that month. 


Supplementary class visits for specific 
reference work 


Classes which make a second visit 
to the library use their knowledge of 
how to find the books for specific class 
reference. 

To save time, each is given a sub- 
ject slip filled out with subject, author, 
title and call number. These subjects 
are chosen by the teachers in advance. 

Each pupil is required to find the 
book referred to on his slip, and to find 
from the table of contents, index, or 
in its alphabetical place in case of en- 
cyclopedias, the material wanted. Once 
found, he is to note the pages on the 
slip, and to summarise the article on a 
separate sheet of paper. If the book 
contains too much material to be cov- 
ered in the time allowed, the pupil 
chooses one chapter or section for his 
summary. These “compositions” are 
collected for the teacher and the slips 
are returned to the librarian so that 
she can verify the accuracy of the 
pages noted. The keenness of the in- 
terest doubtless comes from the fact 
that they are learning to do reference 
work by doing it rather than by theory. 

For some time we have doubled the 
efficacy of some of the instruction to 
classes in the use of the library, for tho 
children listen and look intelligent, 
they do not. always know what it’s all 
about. Since the classes have been 
learning by doing, the children’s libra- 
Tians report increasing use of the cat- 
alogs. We even begin to hope that 
the germ of interest may eventually in- 
fect the adult borrowers as well and 
that the Branch catalogs will soon be 
the help to all readers that they are 
meant to be. 

HarrieET E. HAssLer, 


Chief of children’s department. 
The Queens Borough public library. 





Why Books Fall 

The superlative test of temper in li- 
brary-work—outdoing even the public 
at its worst—is the toppling book. 
Temper and poise can be frequently 
conserved if one knows just why books 
tend to fall. 

One of the simplest laws of me- 
chanics explains it, stating that a body 
will fall if a vertical line through the 
center of weight falls outside the base 
of the body. 
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A pyramid (fig. 1) resting on its 
base is difficult to tip over because the 
vertical line through its center of grav- 
ity is so well within the base limits 
(a-b). Invert the pyramid (fig. 2) and 
it is impossible to prevent it toppling 
because it is impossible to keep this 
vertical line through the center of 
gravity within the base—for the base 
has become a mere point, a. 

With a book (fig. 3) so long as the 
vertical line through the center of 
gravity, c, remains within the base 
(a-b), the book will not topple over. 
Imagine it tipt to the position in fig. 
3; tipt just a hairsbreadth more it falls, 
a hairsbreadth less it returns to its 
vertical position. 

The pressure of the lower edges of 
the books against the shelf prevents 
expansion sideways there; and the 
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books if just set up and especially if 
of unglazed paper will open-out slight- 
ly. If they have been set up vertically, 
this often is enough to move the top 
of the end-book far enough to throw 
the gravity line outside of the base and 
the book topples over and then the next 
and then the next. 

Observant ones may object that sin- 
gle books in perfectly good vertical po- 
sition act just as cantakerously and are 
equally prone to fall-in dead faints. The 
explanation necessitates determining 
just what is the base of a book. It 
is the part that supports the book. If 
the book rests on both edges (fig. 4) 
then the base is (a-b) but if the book 
is warpt or twisted and rests on only 
one edge, a, then the base becomes 
(a), the gravity-line is far outside the 
base and the book tho in a perfectly 
vertical position begins to fall and by 
the time the other edge is in contact 
with the shelf the momentum the book 
has attained carries it over. 

Finally if the back of a heavy book 
is broken the’ book may topple over 
from a vertical position tho both lower 
edges are in contact with the shelf, be- 
cause the edge and cover no longer 
give much support to the book, the 
lower edges of the pages do not touch 
the shelf so that the book practically 
rests on one or the other edge only, 
moves, attains momentum and falls. 

A. L. Voce. 

Mechanics Institute, San Francisco. 





Agriculture in the D. C. 

Miss May Seymour, editor of the 
Decimal classification, in speaking of 
the expansion of the numbers for ag- 
riculture says: 

An admirable scheme is almost com- 
pleted and we hope before the winter 
is over that it will be in proof with 
its index and distributed to agricul- 
tural libraries. It will contain notes 
comparing it with Mr Wyer’s scheme 
and the French scheme of the Insti- 
tute International de _ Bibliographie. 
Before incorporating it in the D. C. we 
wish to get criticisms from agricul- 
tural libraries. 
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Adventures Among Libraries 

I was much interested in reading in 
the January number of Pustic Li- 
BRARIES “Adventures among libraries,” 
and I recalled that I had had some ad- 
ventures among libraries. If others 
were interested in reading of the ad- 
ventures of some among libraries, why 
should not others be interested in read- 
ing of my adventures? With this 
thought, I am going to try to tell of 
them. 

I went traveling last summer and I 
saw many libraries, good, bad, if a 
library ever can be bad, and certainly 
some that were indifferent. 

I visited a library in the Middle west 
that had a delightful exterior in so far 
as stone, bronze, carvings, many high 
steps and windows can make a beau- 
tiful building. But there were so many 
of these steps that by the time I had 
climbed them to enter the building I 
could scarcely do more than puff in 
response to the cordial welcome I re- 
ceived from the lady in charge, when 1 
told her I wanted to see her library. 

The color scheme on the inside was 
a somber green and dull yellow, most 
restful, most cheering, an arrangement 
which harmonized in the color scheme 
of the room, but the counters were 
painted a mahogany color, jarring on 
the nerves which were to be soothed 
by the light color above. The flowers 
in the vases were yellow, a cheery, cool 
note. But the books on the shelves 
were bright red and bright blue, many 
were black. Some were standing up- 
right but the multitude were falling 
over. There is no thought of criticism 
in this recital about the books. Of 
course the theory of having a bright 
book to go out cheerily is a good one. 
I merely mention the effect on me as I 
looked at them in that color haze. 

Book supports would have been a 
good investment if only for looks. For 
the preservation of the books, the cost 
would have been saved in the cost of 
rebinding. 

What I liked best of all was the pride 
of the librarian in the service she was 
rendering. She was alone in her library, 
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which was a single room, with all de- 
partments in it separated by railings. 
She sprang to meet each person com- 
ing in with an eagerness that did not 
abate in the hour which I spent with 
her. She would stop in the middle of a 
sentence and fly to meet whoever was 
entering. I came away wondering 
how long she would last at that rate. 
She had told me, however, she had 
already lasted for five years, so per- 
haps she is built that way. 

As I went down the path to the 
street I seemed to be affected by her 
spring, and I had an impulse to travel 
Wendy-wise, but remembering my age 
and avoirdupois in time, I didn’t at- 
tempt it. 

I went to spend an hour or two ina 
well known (by name) public library 
one night when I had to stay over 
night in the town in which it was 
located and in which I was a stranger. 

Many city libraries are not impres- 
sive at night, when intelligent service 
has been withdrawn and part-time and 
unqualified assistants are left to meet 
the after-hours people who have little 
time for the use of books and greatest 
need for help and inspiration. The 
hungry crowd gathered about the few 
available books in an “open shelf” cor- 
ner of this great city library on a 
summer night, received no inspiration, 
and needed great courage and patience 
to carry through the project of secur- 
ing a book. The “open shelves” (a 
dozen or so which contained all that 
the people might handle of their 
books) were presided over by a sullen 
youth who never relaxed the severity 
of his manner and countenance until 
faced by a pretty painted little crea- 
ture who was the first one I observed 
to receive a civil answer. This great 
library, so we were told, does not own, 
at least it does not circulate Thayer’s 
Life of Cavour for fear of offending 
some of the taxpayers! This was the 
only evidence of any thought of the 
taxpayers. All the library “waiters” 
had utterly forgotten or had never 
known that a library is a great co- 
operative venture, that it is yours and 


mine, not theirs. I gave up after 
awhile and went out under the stars. 
It was pleasanter than hunting for a 
book on the plant life of a region 
famous for its out-door life. We 
learned that the library didn’t bother 
with the publications of its own state, 
but the assistant had a copy of the 
attractive “pub. doc.” and would loan 
it to us later. 

Very pleasant is the memory of a 
visit to one of the best of the subscrip- 
tion libraries of the country. Attractive 
rooms, a welcome, every courtesy 
shown by attendants who seem to be 
eager to extend the hospitality of the 
library to all who enter its doors. How 
nice it is to be sure of a pleasant ex- 
perience, a clean book, and the one 
you want! Would it be better for us 
to pay-as-we-enter rather than to pay 
the tax collector who hands the money 
over through so many agencies that the 
boards and librarians sometimes for- 
get where it comes from, and ignore 
the fact that we have paid in advance 
for our library privileges? 

Continued 





All the things that ever get done in 
the world, good or bad, are done by 
words. And the inheritance of the 
race’s thought is largely in’ words, 
mere words. 

It will be a far more difficult task of 
civilization to teach men and women 
to use leisure rightly than to instruct 
them how to labor efficiently. 

In these machine-made days every- 
body ought to have spare time and 
waste it on something that won’t pay 
except in the good it does its character. 
In that way, or in ways like that, he 
may save himself from shrinking up 
into the dimensions of a cog. 

Most of us waste enough leisure time 
if rightly used to make ourselves musi- 
cians, artists, scholars, poets, able to 
minister in our avocation to human 
happiness even beyond that which we 
can give through our vocation—John H. 
Finley, Commissioner of education, New 
York state. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The February meeting of 
the Chicago library club was held at 
the Art institute, February 9, and was 
addressed by Dr Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
president of Armour institute, on ‘Col- 
lections and collecting with special ref- 
erence to Chicago.” As Dr Gunsaulus 
has been known as a collector for 
years, with no field too obscure or dis- 
tant for him to master, his lecture had 
the weight of an authority, while, since 
some of the large number of Chicago- 
ans whom he has started on the col- 
lector’s way were present, and, as he 
varied the talk with exhibition of col- 
lector’s specimens, with pictures on the 
screen, and with giving opportunity to 
examine a rare manuscript, the occa- 
sion was delightfully informal. The 
manuscript which was examined was 
a Persian copy of the Koran, very 
finely done, exhibited by Mirza Ali 
Kuli Khan, N. D., commissioner gen- 
eral of Persia at the Panama-Pacific 
exposition, to whom Dr Gunsaulus 
gave an opportunity to make some re- 
marks on Persian rarities. 

Dr Gunsaulus spoke of differing val- 
ues of various articles gathered in the 
same place, of the necessity of learning 
one’s subject, and of the advantage of 
beginning a collection before any one 
else, thereby attracting the attention of 
others and enhancing values. He re- 
called the collectors in Chicago in the 
70's and early ’80’s, especially Eugene 
Field. He called attention to some 
valuable collections now in Chicago, 
and to some “finds” made by collectors 
in Chicago homes, such as a portrait of 
Burne-Jones by W. M. Rossetti, and a 
papal bull at Blue Island. He also 
spoke of Judge Clearwater of King- 
ston, N. Y., with his collection of 
church steeples and church silver, and 
John G. Johnson of Philadelphia. Then 
after giving some general rules for col- 
lectors he read from the manuscript, 
Field’s “Temptation of Friar Gunsaul,” 
a tale in sixteenth century English de- 
scriptive of his own temptation as a 
book colector. A. H. SHEARER. 
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District of Columbia—The District of 
Columbia library association held its bi- 
monthly meeting on Wednesday evening, 
February 9. The speaker of the evening 
was QO. G. Sonneck, chief of the Music 
division of the Library of Congress. 

Under the title of “Opera, some obser- 
vations from the point of view of a 
librarian,” Mr Sonneck read the major 
part of the preface to his new work, now 
in manuscript: Catalog of full scores of 
dramatic music in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The lecture opened with a discussion 
of the historical principles governing the 
library’s interest in the earliest operas. 
Mr Sonneck then described the situation 
confronting the collector of opera, and 
the difficulties in the way of an organic 
development of such a collection, both as 
to manuscript and printed scores. 

The survey of actual conditions and 
difficulties, Mr Sonneck said, furnishes 
the only basis for a fair and intelligent 
estimate of the resources of the Library 
of Congress, which are now unrivaled, 
the library possessing almost 3000 or- 
chestral scores of operas, ballets or other 
musico-dramatic works. 

After his paper, Mr Sonneck acted 
informally as interpreter of selected or- 
chestral scores, exhibited for the purpose 
of calling professional attention to prob- 
lems peculiar to the cataloger of music, 
as for itistance, the technique of music 
publishers’ plate numbers and the sundry 
processes used for printing music. 

Avice C. ATwoop, 
Secretary. 


Massachusetts— The winter meeting of 
the Massachusetts library club, held on 
January 27, opened with a morning 
session in the treasure room of the 
Harvard University library. About 
300 members were in attendance. A 
greeting was extended by Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge who on behalf 
of the university library welcomed the 
members of the club to the oldest of 
Massachusetts libraries. 

A report of the Committee on chil- 
dren’s work, submitted by Miss Lucy 
B. Crain, of the Somerville public 
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library, summarized the work so far 
accomplished of securing data regard- 
ing work with children, in various 
libraries in the state and recommended 
the employment by the State Commis- 
sion of “a thoroughly competent 
librarian, acquainted with children’s 
work” to organize and develop work 
with children throughout the state. A 
vote was passed in support of the rec- 
ommendation of the committee. 

William C. Lane, librarian of Har- 
vard college library, gave a brief de- 
scription of the Harry Elkins Widener 
memorial library. George P. Winship, 
librarian of the Widener library, spoke 
of the special Widener collection. Mr 
Winship referred to many of the fea- 
tures in which the collection is strong- 
est and he urged that libraries gener- 
ally should allow their rare books to 
occupy a central position in their col- 
lections. 

“Reorganizing a card catalog’ was 
the subject of a paper by T. Franklin 
Currier, assistant librarian, in charge 
of shelf and catalog department, of the 
Harvard college library. Mr Currier 
reviewed the progress of the work in 
changing over the public catalog at the 
Harvard college library from index 
sized cards to one on standard sized 
cards, and he summarized the policy 
pursued in meeting the needs of the 
undergraduate, the student in training 
to become a specialist and the trained 
worker. 

At the conclusion of the morning 
session the members of the club were 
given the privilege of inspecting the 
Harvard college library. After lunch- 
eon, which was served at the Hotel 
Vendome, John Jay Chapman read an 
interesting paper on “The schoolmas- 
ter.” 

At the afternoon session, held at the 
Museum of fine arts, an address of 
welcome was given by the director, Mr 
Arthur Fairbanks. 

Mr FitzRoy Carrington, curator of 
the department of prints, spoke on 
“The appreciation of prints.” Mr 
Carrington regarded it as an encourag- 
ing sign that the matter of prints was 
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the subject of discussion by librarians 
and on the basis of this interest he 
addressed himself to the practical ques- 
tion of how each library may best get 
together such a collection of prints as 
shall be of real service in a community. 
Mr Carrington referred to important 
print collections in the Library of Con- 
gress, New York public library, the 
Albright gallery, the Boston museum 
of fine arts and he spoke at length of 
the collection in the Newark public 
library and of its general utility. He 
outlined with some detail, through 
quotations from the Print Collectors’ 
Quarterly, which he regarded as highly 
important for library use, the growth 
of the print collection in the Newark 
library and urged the formation of a 
department of illustration in libraries. 
The resources of the museum, in the 
way of lending material, were outlined. 
At the close of the afternoon session 
the members of the club were, through 
the courtesy of the museum staff, con- 
ducted in groups through the different 
departments of the museum. 
FRANK H. WuitMore, 
Recorder. 


New York.—How to make “the book a 
tool and the library a working labora- 
tory” for every teacher and child in 
our schools, was the principal theme 
of a talk given at the January meeting 
of the Rochester District library club, 
by Jasper H. Wright, of Mechanics in- 
stitute. In November a committee, 
with Mr Wright as chairman, was ap- 
pointed by the Library section of the 
State teachers association to find means 
of increasing the attendance at the li- 
brary section, and of bringing before 
the educational authorities the impor- 
tance, both for teachers and pupils, of 
teaching the use of books as tools and 
libraries as working laboratories. The 
Library section is now made up mainly 
of librarians, and has failed therefore 
to accomplish the purpose for which it 
was formed. Yet it is only too evident 
that teachers are not trained in the 
knowledge and use of books, and 
libraries do not show the proper in- 
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terest in them. To remedy these con- 
ditions, Mr Wright made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


The Library section shall have an impor- 
tant place on the general program of the 
State teachers’ association, and a live, en- 
thusiastic speaker, and shall send into as 
many other sections of the association as 
possible .enthusiastic speakers, with the in- 
tent of getting into the discussion. 

The Library section proper shall be con- 
fined to a brief business meeting of reports, 
etc. 

A survey of the library equipment, organi- 
zation, staff, instruction given, etc., of all 
the high schools, normal schools, and col- 
leges in the state shall be made, and a 
selected list showing good examples of work 
done in this or other states. 

An attempt shall be made to have a com- 
petent organizer of school libraries added 
to the State education department. 

A minimum requirement in library meth- 
ods shall be added to the English course 
in high schools, as well as in schools train- 
ing teachers, and appropriate examinations 
shall be given for it as for other subjects. 

The results of the survey shall be brought 
before the State education department in 
the attempt to gain the other points, and if 
necessary a campaign of publicity resorted 
to, to convince the educational authorities 
as well as the general public of the value 
and reasonableness of library efficiency. 


The question was brought up 
whether or not the Library section was 
not regarded by the teachers as a sec- 
tion for librarians and not for them; 
for this reason they have heretofore 
failed to attend its meetings. 

Principal Hawley of City school No. 
23 briefly outlined a projected plan 
whereby credit could be given in the 
schools for reading done by the chil- 
dren outside of school hours. A local 
graded list is being prepared from 
which the reading is to be selected. It 
is possible that an actual percentage 
in school reading can be given for this 
outside work. 

The chairman of the nominating 
committee submitted names of officers 
for the ensuing year and the following 
officers were elected: President, Mar- 
garet Weaver, West high school ; vice- 
president, J. H. Wright, Mechanics in- 
stitute; secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
Becker, University library. 

MarcaretT E. BECKER, 
Secretary. 


Ontario— The annual meeting of the 
library institute for Toronto was held in 
Victoria college when Professor A. E. 
Lang, librarian of the college, gave the 
presidential address on “Library cooper- 
ation in Toronto” and Mr George Locke 
spoke on “Early printing in Canada.” 
There was an exhibition of some of the 
rare Canadiana belonging to Victoria col- 
lege and afterwards the 106 delegates 
were entertained in the great dining-hall. 
The officers for 1916 are: President, R. 
A. Gray, Oakwood collegiate; vice- 
president, Miss Charlton, Academy of 
medicine ; secretary, Miss Davis, Public 
library. Executive committee, Professor 
Keys, Canadian institute, Mr Prender- 
gast of the Normal school, Professor 
Kittredge of Trinity college, Principal 
Wright of Lansdowne school, Mr Hardy 
of the Sunday School association. 

Coming meetings 

There will be a joint meeting of the 
Oklahoma and the Kansas library asso- 
ciations, at the invitation of the latter, at 
Arkansas City, Kansas, the last of Oc- 
tober, the date to be settled later. 

American library association, Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 26-July 3, 1916. 

Departmental conference, G. F. W. C., 
New York City, May 25, 1916. 

The Special library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 27-29. 





Interesting Things in Print 

No. 1, v. 10, of A. L. A. Bulletin con- 
tains the proceedings of the mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago, December 29-31, 
1915. 

Parts 1 and 2, V. 14, of the Selected 
list of books, published quarterly by 
the Department of education, Province 
of Ontario, have been issued. 

A list of books in Swedish, German, 
Polish and Croatian are included in the 
December number of Opportunity, the 
bulletin of the Public library at Gary, 
Ind. 

A record of the discussions at the 
A. L. I. meeting held at Atlantic City, 
March 5, 1915, has been issued in a 
16 page pamphlet. The constitution 
and a list of Fellows are included. 
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Library notes in the Stone and Web- 
ster Journal shows a very wide space of 
what might be called “library failures 
for lack of facilities.” This is due to 
lack of codperation in Boston in the 
opinion of Mr G W Lee. 


According to the Publishers’ Weekly 
record of American book production in 
November, 1915, the 61 books of fiction 
were outnumbered by religious and 
theological books by 5; and almost 
equaled by the 60 books of history, 
while books on economics and _ soci- 
ology numbered 52. 


A new bulletin has been started by 
the Public library at Seattle under the 
title of Library Poster. The restric- 
tion of entries is to be commended, less 
than 20 titles of important books on 
municipal affairs, published in 1915, 
being included. Annotations give an 
idea of the contents of the books. 


Three additional divisions of the 
classification of the Library of Congress 
have been issued and may be had from 
the Superintendent of Documents. HT, 
Social groups: Communities, classes, 
races, completing class H in social 
sciences; Class A, General works, po- 
lygraphy; GR, Folk-lore; GT, Man- 
ners and customs, completing Class G: 
Geography, anthropology, sports and 
games. 


An aid to dictionary study in gram- 
mar grades is the title of a small vol- 
ume prepared by Catherine Dunn and 
Mary C. Gilkison, teachers in the In- 
dianapolis public schools, with adapta- 
tion of the work for use by the deaf, 
made by Amelia DeMotte of the In- 
diana school for the deaf. Only such 
words as seem to belong to the vocabu- 
lary of children, eliminating those 
which present great difficulty and those 
of abstruse meaning, have been con- 
sidered. The meaning of the word is 
illustrated by its use in a sentence. A 
useful little book for the children’s 
room. 


The “List for small libraries” se- 
lected from books of the year, was as 
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usual, the main topic of discussion at 
the Mid-winter meeting of the West- 
ern Massachusetts library club. For 
nearly 20 years, members of the West- 
ern Massachusetts library club have 
made up this list to aid small libraries 
in the selection of books, for the most 
part inexpensive, but of real value to 
the libraries of limited means. The 
list was printed first in the Springfield 
Republican, February 9 and _ reprints 
made afterwards for the club. The list 
is a good one. 


The MacMillan Company has issued 
a Brief bibliography of books in Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Portuguese, relating 
to the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, exclusive of the United States. 
There is an appraisal under each entry 
—condemnation of some works being 
quite as forceful and definite as is bal- 
anced and restrained the expressions of 
commendation of others. The bibliog- 
raphy was prepared by Peter H. Gold- 
smith, director of the Pan American 
division of the American Association 
for International Conciliation, and in 
view of recent interest in the subject 
to which it relates should be of value 
to libraries. 


A List of books on the history of in- 
dustry and industrial arts has been 
issued by The John Crerar library of 
Chicago as a companion volume to the 
List of books on the history of science, 
issued in 1911. While the list is con- 
sidered as the resource of a single li- 
brary it may be counted as a contribu- 
tion to the bibliography of the subject 
covered. The arrangement of the titles 
is largely that of a classed catalog, 
though a certain amount of rearrange- 
ment was necessary to bring together 
allied material classified in different 
places. 

The entries make a volume of 486 
pages and are apparently a reprint on 
the linotypes made in cataloging the 
material in library. An index of 25 
pages adds greatly to the value of the 
volume. The List was prepared by 
A. G. S. Josephson, head cataloger of 
The John Crerar library. 
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Cataloging for Small Libraries 
Anent its review in January Pustic Lrpraries 

This book was written primarily for 
the untrained or inexperienced libra- 
rian. I cannot state that fact, of which 
my critic seems rather to have lost 
sight, too emphatically. 

The enlarged edition of my work is 
an expansion of the little pamphlet 
which appeared in print eleven years 
ago, published because it seemed at the 
time to meet a need that no other book 
quite filled. It is my own in so far as 
such things may be considered one’s 
own. It is founded on my twenty-five 
years’ experience in cataloging, in or- 
ganizing and reorganizing the work of 
cataloging, etc., in small libraries, in 
planning, directing and supervising the 
work of others engaged in this pursuit, 
in lecturing and in teaching the sub- 
ject with its ramifications in various 
ways, from the elementary to the ad- 
vanced, to private pupils, to apprentice 
classes in the Brooklyn public library, 
to Round tables at library institutes, 
and to library schools. It was under- 
taken years ago and is the result of 
steady growth and the accumulation 
of ideas and practical experience, not 
the outcome of a month’s or even a 
year’s preparation. 

The book is so obviously a com- 
mentary on the A. L. A. rules and so 
built around that steel framework of 
cataloging (the composite production 
of some of the best minds in the pro- 
fession), on Cutter’s rules and other 
well-known works on cataloging, that 
an expression of my indebtedness to 
them seemed superfluous. Why any 
one should for one moment think I 
meant to arrogate to myself the pro- 
mulgation of any original principles or 
even theories on cataloging seems ab- 
surd. I surely never meant to 
create the impression that I had pro- 
duced an original work on cataloging. 
The libraries of this country are too 
well organized for any one of them to 
be doing other than following in the 
most approved footsteps—not going 
off at an independent tangent in cata- 
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loging or any other branch of the pro- 
fession. 

While my presentation of the sub- 
ject was of necessity somewhat didac- 
tic in tone, it was so imparted because 
I concluded that in that manner it 
would most readily meet the needs of 
the reader for whom it was primarily 
intended, the untrained or inexperi- 
enced librarian or cataloger. I did not 
presume to think that any trained cata- 
loger would require its assistance. 
Even so I credited my reader with 
common sense and judgment sufficient 
to enable her to grasp the fact that it 
was not intended to be followed blind- 
ly, but rather that the instructions and 
illustrations contained therein were 
meant to serve as a guide and to foster 
an ambition or a desire on her part for - 
further and more thorough and sys- 
tematic training as afforded by other 
library schools, or failing opportunity 
for that, to increase her efficiency and 
her apperception and capacity for bet- 
ter, more telling and more useful serv- 
ice in the community she had chosen 
or to which fate had ordained her. 

I’ve found the individual point of view 
must often decide a mooted point, even 
though in the mind of the writer her- 
self several points of view seem equally 
good. For the sake of clarity she may 
not cite them all. The same individual 
viewpoint will make for difference in 
opinion always as regards specified 
rules and illustrations, and these, by 
their very explicitness and multiplicity 
may cause the underlying principles to 
become obscured. Yet all catalogers 
build on the same foundation and work 
with the same materials.’ In other 
words, the principles stand firm. 

As to helpful suggestions and con- 
structive criticism, from whatever 
source they may come, no one is more 
gratefully open to their reception than 
the writer. Should there be a demand 
for a revised edition of this work in 
the future, such suggestions will surely 
be found embodied therein, even if not 
specifically acknowledged. 

THERESA HITCHLER. 

Brooklyn, January 20, 1916. 
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Some Comments on the Reply 

Having, through the courtesy of Pus- 
Lic LiBRARIES, been allowed an advance 
reading of the reply to the review on 
“Cataloging for small libraries” which 
appeared in the January number, and be- 
ing strongly impressed with the idea that 
it does not serve to clarify the situation as 
was to be desired, I feel that with that end 
in view it is incumbent on me to add a 
few words, though I do so with deep 
reluctance. 

While I have, for lack of a better 
designation, called it a “reply,” I serious- 
ly question the appropriateness of that 
term when one considers how far afield 
the statements wander from the review. 
Indeed, one is led to question whether 
the writer of the reply has carefully read 
the review, when he notes in the open- 
ing paragraph that the “critic seems 
rather to have lost sight” of the fact 
that the “book was written primarily for 
the untrained or inexperienced librarian” 
and then turning back to the review notes 
the emphasis laid specially on that point 
in such phrases as “From the explicit and 
detailed explanations . . . one is led 
to presume that it was the author’s inten- 
tion to supply a book which would meet 
the requirements of untrained or partly 
trained catalogers,” “Directions to wn- 
trained people must be clear, accurate and 
consistent,” “These are points which in- 
experienced catalogers are slow to dis- 
cern” and “The usefulness of the book, 
for the young cataloger.’ In view of 
these expressions it is difficult to see how 
one could regard the reviewer as having 
“lost sight” of the purpose of the book. 

One finds also in the reply the follow- 
ing: ‘Why any one should for one mo- 
ment think I meant to arrogate to myself 
the promulgation of any original prin- 
ciples or even theories on cataloging 
seems absurd. I assuredly never meant 
to create the impression that I had pro- 
duced an original work on cataloging.” 
The reason for these statements is not 
entirely obvious, since a careful exami- 
nation of the review fails to disclose the 
most remote suggestion of this idea. 

That the following statement in regard 
to the preparation of the book is literally 
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true I do not in the least question: “It 
was undertaken years ago and is the re- 
sult of steady growth and the accumula- 
tion of ideas and practical experience, 
not the outcome of a month’s or even a 
year’s preparation”; but, however true, 
literally, it is nevertheless liable to be 
misleading, inasmuch as the reader might 
thereby infer that the present edition of 
“Cataloging for small libraries” could not 
have incorporated material from “Cata- 
loging rules” published only a_ few 
months previously as Library School Bul- 
letin 36, unless that reader knows that 
substantially (and to a very large extent 
identically ) the same material which was 
printed in the Bulletin was distributed on 
stenciled sheets to Library school stu- 
dents and to any others who desired it 
as far back as the school year 1911-12 
and that in several instances where the 
wording of the book under discussion 
differs slightly from the Bulletin it is 
found to correspond exactly to the sten- 
ciled sheets. 

The statement that “the book is so 
obviously a commentary on the A. L. A. 
Rules . on Cutter’s rules and other 
well-known works on cataloging that an 
expression of . . . indebtedness to them 
seemed superfluous” unfortunately pre- 
supposes a universal familiarity in library 
circles with the various works referred 
to, a supposition which the facts, espe- 
cially when considered with reference to 
the “untrained or inexperienced libra- 
rian,” do not justify. It may be permis- 
sible at this point to suggest that the at- 
titude expressed above shows a view 
quite at variance with that evidently held 
by the committee on the A. L. A. rules 
(composed of “some of the best minds 
in the profession”), as indicated by re- 
peated references in that code to “Cut- 
ter,” “Eclectic” and “British Museum 
rules,” and with the attitude shown in 
other well-known works on library econ- 
omy. The omission of any recognition 
of my own work, however, is a point 
which I would gladly pass by except for 
the very serious issues involved in rela- 
tion to my using my own material in any 
future edition after it has appeared as 
the apparent work of another author and 
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even been copyrighted under that au- 
thor’s name. On the other hand, the 
importance to the reader of being able 
to trace a rule to its source is brought 
out by certain statements for the under- 
standing of which “common sense and 
judgment” will be needed in a superla- 
tive degree unless supported by the con- 
text of the original. 

Again referring to the review, one 
fails to find any criticism which calls 
for a defense of the “didactic” nature 
of the book. In view of the points which 
have been noted, it is to be hoped that 
the publication of the reply will lead the 
reader to a further study of the review, 
without which study the reply will fall 
far short of meeting with due apprecia- 
tion. 

Probably no one regrets more deeply 
than the present writer the unfortunate 
situation which has arisen. A different 
attitude in the beginning might have re- 
sulted in a cordial cooperation which 
would have produced a needed and de- 
cidedly helpful work under entirely sat- 
isfactory conditions. 

JENNIE D. FELLows. 

Albany, N. Y. 





Position Open 

There is a good position open to a 
Library school graduate of Scandina- 
vian ancestry, in one of the most active 
public libraries in Norway. The work 
of such an assistant would be along 
many lines, being generally helpful in 
reorganizing and _ establishing new 
work in the library. Any one inter- 
ested may obtain further details by ad- 
dressing the Library department of 
Library Bureau, Chicago. 





“Why war?” is the suggestive title of 
a new Scribner book by Frederic C. 
Howe. “Wars,” says Dr Howe, “are 
not made by peoples. Wars are 
made by irresponsible monarchs, by rul- 
ing aristocracies, by foreign ministers, 
and by diplomats. Wars are made by 
privileged interests, by financiers, by 
commercial groups, seeking private profit 
in foreign lands. Wars are made behind 
closed doors.” 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s libraries 


Miss Eleanor Fitzgibbons, secretary 
of the Pittsburgh center of the Drama 
league of America, spoke to the school, 
January 20 on the work of the Drama 
league. 

“Story interests of children at rang- 
ing stages of their development” and 
“Poetry” were the subjects of the talks 
given by Mrs Edna Lyman Scott of 
Oak Park, IIl. 

Examinations in reference work and 
classification were given in January. 

Alumnae notes 

Edith Endicott, ’14, has resigned her 
position of children’s librarian in the 
Washington County free library of 
Hagerstown, Md., to accept a position 
on the Staff of the New York Public 
Library. 

Frances Jennings Rhoades, a student 
in the school, ’14-15, was married 
February 2 in Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
Hermann Weigand. 

Martha Josephine Sands, 715, re- 
signed her position of assistant in the 
Training school, February 1. Lida 
Bryon Young, 14, has been appointed 
assistant in Miss Sand’s place. 

Ethel Pierce Underhill, ’10, has been 
appointed children’s librarian in the 

Reuben McMillan free library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

The school regrets the loss from its 
faculty of Miss Hannah Carver Ellis, 
who resigned in February. 

Miss Edna Whiteman, instructor in 
story-telling, is giving a course of lec- 
tures on story-telling in the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

George Alexander Macbeth, vice- 
president of the Board of trustees of 
the Carnegie Institute and of the 
Board of trustees of the Carnegie 
library, died at his home in Pittsburgh 
on February 11. Mr Macbeth was a 
life trustee of the library and also 
chairman of the Library committee 
since its formation. 

In Mr Macbeth’s death the Training 
school has suffered a severe loss and 
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one which will be keenly felt by fac- 
ulty, alumnae and students. Since its 
organization in 1901 the school has had 
no warmer friend, no more loyal sup- 

orter and no wiser counselor than 
Mr Macbeth. His unusual knowledge 
of the library world, his shrewd judg- 
ment, his active interest in all matters 
pertaining to the school, together with 
his broad human sympathy, made him 
a much valued adviser and a rare 
friend. 

University of Illinois 


The annual inspection visit of the 
students of the school took the stu- 
dents this year to the libraries and 
kindred institutions of Decatur, Spring- 
field and St. Louis, occupying the week 
beginning Monday, February 7. The 
party was in charge of Mr Ernest J. 
Reece, associate, and Miss Ethel Bond, 
instructor in the library school, and 
numbered 31. The usual cordial his- 
pitality greeted the students in every 
case. 

At Decatur the party visited the Pub- 
lic library, the library of the Decatur 
high school and that of the James Mil- 
likin university. In Springfield the va- 
rious state libraries and kindred institu- 
tions housed under the roof of the state 
house, including also the library of the 
Supreme Court, divided the time and 
interest of the students with a visit to 
the Lincoln library and to the Lincoln 
home, the latter through the courtesy 
of Mr Remann. 

In St. Louis, the party was delight- 
fully entertained by the staff of the St. 
Louis public library and had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the machinery of that 
most effective great public library. 
They also visited two libraries not less 
interesting, hut offered a marked con- 
trast, namely the library of Washing- 
ton university, where Dr Chenery’s 
staff served a delightful afternoon tea, 
and the St. Louis Mercantile library, 
which gave many of the students their 
first glimpse of a subscription library. 

An Illinois luncheon was arranged at 
the New Leland hotel in Springfield 
for the members of the party and the 


librarians of Springfield, about 50 
covers being laid. 

Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian of 
Princeton university, gave two lectures 
before the members of the library 
school early in January. The subject 
of the first lecture was Paleography as 
a study for librarians, and in the 
second lecture, Dr Richardson de- 
scribed various unusual methods of 
work used in the Princeton University 
library. 

At the opening of the new semester, 
four additional students have been 
registered for full or part time courses, 
Vivian S. Colgrove for full work in the 
junior class, and George A. Deveneau, 
Susan T. Benson, and Mary Grace 
Barnes for certain courses in the senior 
class. 

The following students will not be 
in the library school for the second 
semester: Nelle U. Branch, who has 
completed the work of the senior year 
and will receive the degree of B. L. S. 
in June, 1916. In the junior class: 
Mary Grace Johnston, who withdrew 
in the early part of the semester; 
Katharine Davis, who withdrew at the 
time of the Christmas vacation to ac- 
cept a position of teacher-librarian in a 
normal school, and Alice Brown, who 
remained till the close of the first se- 
mester, but will not return. 

The second meeting of the Library 
club for the year was held February 1. 
A most interesting address was made 
by Professor L. M. Larson, of the de- 
partment of History, on Ibsen. Profes- 
sor Larson read numerous selections 
from Peer Gynt and incidental music 
from the Peer Gynt suite was played 
by Miss Ricketts of the library staff. 

The committee having in charge the 
securing of funds for a memorial for 
Katharine L. Sharp, the first director of 
the school, reports subscriptions 
amounting to nearly $1,000, most of 
which have already been paid. 

Florence M. Craig, ’15-’16, has been 
appointed assistant on one-third time 
in the University of Illinois library. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 
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New York public library 

Lectures by the Director of the 
library; by Miss Moore, supervisor of 
the library’s work with children; Mr 
Adams, chief of the circulation depart- 
ment; and Mrs Maltby, librarian of 
the Tompkins Square branch, have 
been scheduled for the juniors since 
the last report. 

Miss Euphemia Corwin, librarian of 
Berea college, Kentucky, spoke to the 
juniors on February 9, on “A moun- 
tain college and its library,” giving a 
most interesting insight into the life of 
the mountain people. 

On February 11, several graduates 
met the juniors to impress upon them 
the constant need of foreign languages 
in advanced cataloging, order and ref- 
erence work, and the advisability of 
keeping up their study of languages 
after leaving the school. 

The seniors began their work in 
technical Italian on February 15. The 
work runs almost to the end of the 
term. 

A number of the juniors plan to 
attend the Atlantic City meeting, 
March 3 and 4. The class has been 
allowed to choose between the usual 
spring trip to visit libraries and the 
conference of the American library 
association, and is about evenly di- 
vided between the two. The former 
will cover the libraries of several New 
England cities. 

The usual alumni meeting on Febru- 
ary 12 was turned into a party for the 
juniors and, considering the weather, 
was well attended. Instead of valen- 
tines, charades founded on the names 
of students and alumni formed the 
principal entertainment. 

The seniors have had the following 
lectures: 

School and college library course: 

January 21. Annie C. Moore. Work with 
schools. 

January 31. 
private schools. 
Advanced reference and cataloging course: 

January 12. Susan A. Hutchinson. Lit- 
erature of art. 


January 16. C. H. A. Bjerregard. Liter- 
ature of philosophy. 


Mary E. Herr. Libraries in 


January 19. Otto Kinkeldey. Literature 
of music. ; 

February 2. V. H. Paltsits. Literature 
of American history; Work of the archivist. 
Administration course: 

January 12. Mary K. Simkhovitch. Work 
of settlements for adults. 

January 13. Visits to 
grades 4 and 5. ; 

January 19, 26. Albert Shiels. Education 
of adults: Some experiments in New York 
public schools. 

January 14, 21, 28. Anna C. Tyler. Story- 
telling. 

January 20. Visits to 
schools. : 

January 27, Annie C. Moore. Work with 
schools. ; 

February 2. Charlotte E. Wallace. Li- 
brary schedules. i 

February 3. Franklin F. Hopper.  Li- 
brary administration (continued through 
February). 

Children’s librarians’ course: 

January 13, 14, 21, 28, 20, 27. Same lec- 
tures as above. 

George S. Maynard, ’15, is engaged 
in reorganizing the library of the Yale 
club, New York City. 

Helen Greene, jr. ’15, has been en- 
gaged as assistant in the Ferguson 
library, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Eleanor Hitt, jr. °15, has become 
librarian of the Yolo county library, 
California. 

Ella G. Simonds, jr. ’15, is engaged 
in cataloging the library of Mrs Wil- 
lard D. Straight. 

Ruth McLaughlin, jr. 713, is reported 
as a member of the staff of the Chicago 
public library. 

Nora Cordingley, jr. 12, has accepted 
the position in the State Agricultural 
college library, of Iowa, recently va- 
cated by Irene FE. Smith, ’15, who went 
to the State library, Salem, Oregon. 

Ena Robb, of the senior class, has 
accepted a half-time appointment in 
the Columbia University library, while 
finishing her school-year. 


public school 


work-study-play 


New York state library 
Lectures by others than the regular 
faculty have been as follows: 


January 15. Edward F. Stevens, librarian, 
Pratt Institute library, Making the library 
of practical use. 

January 21. Royal B. Farnum, specialist 
in art education, State education department, 
Artistic bulletin making. 
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January 22. Randolph T. Congdon, spe- 
cialist in English, State education depart- 
ment, The school library and the teaching 
of English. 

January 24. Harriet R. Peck, librarian, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, The tech- 
nical school library. 

January 28. Herbert P. Whitlock, State 
mineralogist, Lettering and the use of let- 
tered signs. 

February 1. Myrtilla Avery, curator, Fine 
Arts museum, Wellesley college, The acqui- 
sition and care of art material. 

February 7. Leonard P. Hatch, chief 
statistician, New York State labor. depart- 
ment, Literature of labor. 

_ February 8. Avery W. Skinner, specialist 
in history, State education department, His- 
torical material and the library. 

Through the courtesy of the New 
York State college for teachers many 
of the students and faculty have been 
attending a course of four lectures on 
the modern drama, by Prof George P. 
3aker of Harvard university. 

School exercises will be suspended 
from February 25 to April 14. Until 
April 1, the students will be engaged 
in field practice work in libraries out- 
side Albany. Nine of the smaller 
libraries of the state will be reorgan- 
ized by the students while others will 
give volunteer service at New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Utica, Rochester, 
Springfield, Hartford, Worcester, 
Brookline, Northampton, Somerville, 
Washington, D. C., and St. Louis. 
The regular biennial visit to libraries 
in New England will follow the field 


practice. F. K. WALTER. 


Pratt institute 

The annual luncheon of the Gradu- 
ates association took place on Thurs- 
day, January 27, at the Hotel Webster. 
Every class was represented, from 1891 
to 1916, with the exception of the class 
of 1902. The banner class was 1915 
and next to it 1898, with six in attend- 
ance. Besides those from New York 
city and the adjacent regions—New 
Jersey, Westchester County, and Long 
Island—a number were present from 
a distance, including Mrs Mildred Col- 
lar Gardner, 96, Newport; Anna A. 
MacDonald, ’08, Pennsylvania State 
library commission; Katharyne Sle- 
neau, 710, librarian of the public library 


at Port Huron, Mich., and Mary T. 
Atwater, 715, who has been spending 
the winter in New Hampshire. It is 
very gratifying to see that the ten- 
dency is growing among the graduates 
to time their winter visits to New 
York with a view to attending the 
luncheon. 

The president, Franklin F. Hopper, 
01, urged that the association set itself 
a definite piece of work to do for the 
school, such as raising a fund to lend 
to students needing help to complete 
the course. This could be done, he 
said, either by raising the dues or by 
individual pledges, and he asked that 
the graduates communicate to the ex- 
ecutive committee their reactions to 
this suggestion. The Director, Mr 
Stevens, reported on the improvement 
to the library grounds, of the removal 
of the row of shops on DeKalb avenue, 
and the extension of the park to that 
street. The vice-director told the story 
of the Pratt pilgrimage she made along 
the Pacific coast and in the Middle 
West last summer, and Miss Plummer, 
the guest of honor, gave a delightful 
forecast of the meeting of the Ameri- 
can library association at Asbury Park 
next summer. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr Donald Hendry; vice- 
president, Mollie V. Leavitt; secretary, 
Norma B. Bennett; treasurer, Mildred 
G. Lovell, and member of the Execu- 
tive board, Elizabeth D. Renninger. 

Miss Clara W. Hunt gave a course of 
three lectures on children’s work 
(January 18, 28, and February 3), in- 
cluding problems of discipline, the ar- 
rangement of a children’s room, and 
how to plan the work of a room. The 
second of these was given at the 
Brownsville children’s branch of the 
Brooklyn public library where the class 
spent a delightful morning. Miss Mary 
Casamajor, librarian of the Prospect 
branch of the Brooklyn public library, 
gave two talks on branch library work 
on January 25 and February 1, the first 
being “The branch in relation to its 
neighborhood,” and the second “The 
practical administration of a branch.” 
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As 19 members of the class are doing 
practical work in the Brooklyn public 
library branches on alternate Friday 
afternoons and evenings, these lectures 
on branch work have been of especial 
interest and value. 

Miss Katharyne Sleneau, 710, libra- 
rian of. the Port Huron public library, 
visited the school on January 22. Miss 
Sleneau gave an impromptu talk that 
might have been called “Making the 
library of use to the community”; it 
was one of the most helpful and in- 
spiring talks we have had this year. 

The most constructive and humanly 
interesting form of war relief that has 
been brought to our attention is the 
work of the Orphelinat des Armées, an 
organization to secure to the orphans 
of French soldiers education in their 
own homes. Through this organiza- 
tion the annual sum of $36.50 a year 
will give an efficiently trained child to 
the new France. The Library school 
has become interested in this work and 
the class of 1916 has decided to pledge 
itself to the support of one French 
orphan. The headquarters of the 
American committee of the Orphelinat 
are Room 336, Fifth Avenue Building. 

Miss Flor-Etta Kimball, ’14, who has 
been since graduation first assistant in 
the Public library at Madison, N. J., 
goes to Pittsburgh on March 1 as first 
assistant in one of the larger branches. 

Janet Gump, ’15, has gone to the 
Montague branch of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library for three months. 

Grace B. Morgan, ’15, who returned 
to the staff on the Cincinnati public li- 
brary, has been made cataloger of the 
Mercantile library of Cincinnati. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Western Reserve university 

Between the Christmas holidays and 
the end of the first semester, the course 
in trade bibliography was given by 
Miss Howe. Immediately following 


this the lectures on bookbuying and on 
publishing houses are given by Miss 
Anna G. Hubbard, head of the order 
department of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. 
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The somewhat intensive course in li- 
brary work with children, given the 
last two weeks in January by Mrs Edna 
Lyman Scott, was made possible by 
providing longer class periods for the 


reading of a selected list of children’s | 


books and class discussion of them. 
This had been preceded by lectures by 
Miss Caroline Burnite, head of the chil- 
dren’s work in the Cleveland library 
system, on the administration of chil- 
dren’s rooms; one of which included 
stereopticon views of the various chil- 
dren’s rooms in the Cleveland system. 
Miss Burnite also lectured on “Se- 
quences in children’s reading.” The 
students were assigned to their practi- 
cal work in the children’s rooms follow- 
ing this course, each student being 
scheduled for one-half day each week 
for four weeks. 

The schedule of the school semester 
provides several new features for the 
students: the visits to the various dis- 
tributing centers of the Cleveland li- 
brary system under the direction of 
Miss Eastman; the Public library and 
community Welfare course by the di- 
rector, and Professor A. S. Root’s 
course on the History of the printed 
book. The regular work of the school 
for the first 12 weeks of the second 
semester constitutes the Open course, 
to which special students are admitted. 

Miss White, the secretary of the 
school, has been ill since the Christmas 
holidays. Her cheery presence and 
valued services have been greatly 
missed by faculty and students, but her 
return early in March is anticipated. 

Evelyn C. Hess, ’13, has resigned her 
position as children’s librarian of the 
Fort Washington branch of the New 
York public library to become chil- 
dren’s librarian of the East Cleveland 
public library. 

Althea M. Hayman, ’14, has been pro- 
moted to first assistant in the Glenville 
branch of the Cleveland public libiary. 

Blanche Coveney, ’14, has been pro- 
moted to librarian of the Glenville high- 
school library in Cleveland. 

ALIcE S. TYLER, 
Director. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Mary Robinson, after 19% years’ 
service as librarian of the Public li- 
brary at Amherst, Mass., has resigned. 
Inez Chapman, for some time past 
assistant librarian, has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Robinson. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Lynn, Mass., shows the number of 
volumes in the library, 102,302. Pam- 
phlets, 21,286. Circulation, 270,876 v. 
Number of borrowers, 17,893. . Popula- 
tion served, 95,028. Number of agen- 
cies for distribution, 25. 


Announcement was made of a gift 
of $250,000 to Amherst college for a 
new library building at the annual ban- 
quet of the Alumni association of New 
York on January 21. The name of the 
donor was withheld, it being said that 
the library was to be a memorial to a 
graduate of the class of 1867, from his 
brother. 


The Forbes library of Northampton, 
Mass., occupies a full page on the pro- 
gram of the Academy of Music. On 
this page the hours of opening, number 
of volumes, pictures, pieces of music, 
periodicals and the items of interest of 
the library are given. Northampton 
claims in the Academy of Music to 
have the only municipal theater in the 
country. 


The annual report of the Phoebe- 
Noyes library at Old Lyme, Conn., 
records a circulation for the year of 
9,363, and a reading room attendance 
of 2,200. 

The reference course for the high 
school covers 25 of the best reference 
works in the library and requires two 
periods a week for eight weeks. This 
course has been given for three years 
and is considered part of the regular 
school course. The teachers have co- 
Operated with the librarians and have 
done much to make the work of the 
juvenile department a success. 


According to the Boston press the 
Public library of that city received 
$6,810.83 in 1915 for fines. Lost books 


yielded $578.89; amount expended for 
books, $38,398. There were 46,963 v. 
added during the year. 

There were issued during the year 
for direct home use from the Central 
library and other branches and _ sta- 
tions, 1,153,086 v. There were also is- 
sued for use at school. and institutions 
224,972 v., making the entire issue for 
use outside the library building 2,135,- 
100 v. 

The use for general reference and 
study was unrestricted, but there were 
about half a million call slips for the 
table use of books during the year. 

The library supplied with books, 30 
branches and reading room station, 167 
public and parochial schools, 61 engine 
houses and 35 other institutions. 


Central Atlantic 
Agnes M. Elliott, Pratt 96, recently 
reference librarian of the Newark pub- 
lic library, was married February | to 
John Macfeely Rhey. Mr and Mrs 
Rhey will live at Carlisle, Pa. 


On January 8, Alison Baigrie, Pratt 
07, librarian of the Chatham Square 
branch of the New York public library, 
was married to Elias Alessios. Mrs 
Alessios purposes continuing her work 
for the present. 


Rachel Baldwin, Pratt ’08, who for 
the past year has been reference libra- 
rian in the Girls’ high school of Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed first assistant 
in the children’s department of the Car- 
negie library at Pittsburgh. 


Susan R. Clendenin, Pratt ’01 and 
04, has resigned her position as libra- 
rian of the Falls of the Schuylkill 
branch of the Philadelphia public 
library, because of illness at home, and 
is taking charge for three months of 
the Public library at Harrisburg, Pa. 


George Alexander Macbeth, chair- 
man of the Board of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh since its found- 
ing, died February 11, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr Macbeth was not only a 
successful business man of high order, 
but also a pleasant, genial gentleman. 
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He was chosen by Mr Carnegie as one 
of the original trustees of the Carnegie 
library and he always had its interest 
at heart. 


The librarian’s report of the Public li- 
brary of Rochester, N. Y., records a 
home use of 633,811 v. through 541 
agencies. In addition to the branches, 
school rooms and play grounds through 
which books are issued there are 71 sta- 
tions in public schools, hospitals, fac- 
tories, institutions, jail, police headquar- 
ters and fire houses. Number of books 
in the library, 73,379 ; expenditures, $52,- 
736. This report covers the third full 
year of the work of the library. 


At Norwich, N. Y., the annual re- 
port of Guernsey memorial library for 
the year July, ’14, to July, ’15, recently 
issued, shows 12,334 v. on its open 
shelves; a registration of 3,900 card- 
holders who read 44,224 books, and 
11.34 volumes each, or 5.29 volumes per 
capita. 

It has extended its book privileges 
through seven library stations and 41 
rural schools in adjacent parts of Che- 
nango county. On Saturday afternoon 
story hours were held with unusual 
success. The library’s resources an- 
nounced through the local daily paper 
used 56 columns of copy. A vertical 
file has been added. 


The report of the Public library of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., for 1915, gives a 
record of the work for the first year in 
the new building. There was a gain 
in circulation 13,953 volumes. A total 
circulation of 132,926. Several collec- 
tions of books on timely questions 
were placed in the delivery hall, much 
to the satisfaction of the public. 

The messenger service established 
last year brought the library into con- 
nection with many new readers. 

The total number of books in the 
library is 36,893. 

There were nearly 100 meetings held 
in the public hall and a number of ex- 
hibitions. 

There were free lectures given by the 
library which were well attended by 
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audiences numbering from 75 to 200 
persons. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Utica, N. Y. (Caroline M. 
Underhill, librarian), shows an increase 
in all departments, over 10% in the 
number of books circulated and 22% 
in the number of readers. An import- 
ant feature was the especially satis- 
factory development in the industrial 
department, where personal attention 
and help are given to men engaged in 
technical and industrial pursuits. 

The information desk has been 
placed in a favorable position in the de- 
livery hall with good results. 

The work with the schools has been 
particularly active, especially with the 
pupils in the night schools. 

Several exhibitions of paintings were 
held during the year at which a total 
of 7,661 persons were present. 


The annual report of the United En- 
gineering society of New York City 
for 1915, records number of books on 
shelves 62,446, of which 3,156 were 
added in 1915; periodicals received 
1,020. There was an attendance in the 
library of 12,820 users. The report 
gives detailed costs for handling cur- 
rent periodicals, from receipts from the 
mail to the bound volume on the 
shelves, exclusive of binder’s charges. 
This shows that a half-yearly volume of 
the weekly publications costs about 
$.83 for checking and filing on shelves 
and that it costs about $.41 to prepare 
for binder, receive from binder and 
place on shelves, or a total for each 
bound volume of about $1.23, exclusive 
of binder’s charges. 

The report contains an interesting 
discussion of the need for an index to 
technical literature and details are 
given of the proposed scope and the 
estimated cost of such an index. 

Special attention is called to the or- 
ganization of a Library Service bureau, 
planned to render service to engineers 
and chemists anywhere in the world, 
by the preparation of reference lists, 
translations, abstracts and photostat 
prints. 
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John Thomson, librarian of the Free nations were due to offers of better paid 


library of Philadelphia, died at his home 
in that city, February 23, after a long ill- 
ness. 

Mr Thomson was born in England in 
1836 and came to United States as pri- 
vate librarian for C. H. Clark of Phil- 
adelphia where he remained for eight 
years. He was afterwards librarian to 
Jay Gould for three years and then was 
chosen to open the Free library of Phil- 
adelphia in whose service he remained 
till his death. 

Mr Thomson was a member of the 
American library association, a Fellow 
of the American library institute, a mem- 
ber of the local library associations in 
Pennsylvania and of several learned so- 
cieties as well as social clubs. He was an 
author of standing on literary subjects 
and one of the foremost bibliographers of 
his day. He received two honorary de- 
grees, A.M. from University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Litt. D. from Ursinus college. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Brooklyn gives the most interesting 
event of the year to be the receipt of 
$210,000 for the continuation of the erec- 
tion of the central building. 


There was $94,159 spent for books 
in 1915, and of this amount only 7% was 
used for new fiction, issued within the 
year. The circulation of all fiction was 
3,977,998 v., of which about 9% repre- 
sented novels published within a year. 

The last of the 20 branches, erected 
by the Carnegie Commission, was opened 
in April. The number of books circu- 
lated, 5,875,190 v., was the largest in 
the history of the library. The total cir- 
culation from the branches shows an in- 
teresting transfer to different places. 
Brownsville, which for many years was 
first, is now ninth. 

The auditoriums have been popular 
and important ; meetings of every variety 
have been held—from mother’s meetings, 
safety first, to evening dances for the 
adults from 9 to 12. 

The number of resignations from the 
staff was unusually large. Twelve per 


cent of the entire staff resigned during 
the year. For the most part, these resig- 


positions. The librarian speaks in the 
highest terms of the loyalty and interest 
of his staff. 
Central 
Miss Sarah McEwen, who for 35 
years was librarian at Sandusky, Ohio, 
has resigned her position. 


Maude Osborne, B. L. S., Illinois, ’11, 
is now a member of the editorial staff of 
the Mother's Magazine, Elgin, Illinois. 


Honor Plummer, B. L. S., Illinois, ’12, 
has been appointed an assistant in the 
Library of the Kansas State agricultural 
college at Manhattan. 


The Reuben MacMillen library of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has abandoned its 
former charging system in favor of the 
Newark system. 


The Public library at Salem, Ind., 
circulated 24,145 v. with 7,000 v. on the 
shelves. Of the 52 periodicals on file 
there was a circulation of 4,227. 


The new Public library building at 
Belleville, Ill., was opened to the public 
on January 20. The library has had 
quarters in the City Hall building since 
1893. 


Adaline M. Baker, B. L. S., Illinois, 
’02, has resigned her position as assistant 
in the Evanston public library to become 
catalog reviser in the Newberry library, 
Chicago. 

Lillian B. Arnold, for the past 9 
years, librarian at Dubuque, Iowa, has 
resigned her position, to take effect 
March 1. Miss Arnold will be married 
later to Dr Howard Means of Myton, 
Utah, where he is engaged as irrigating 
engineer. 

Miss Ethel Thayer, librarian for 
some time at Morris, Ill., has taken 
charge of the children’s work. in the 
Public library at Wichita, Kansas. 
Miss Cossitt, formerly of Wichita, has 
taken charge of the Westport Branch 
library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Katherine Tappert, Pratt ’10, at 


present head of the circulation depart- 
ment of the Davenport public library, 
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has been made vice-librarian of the 
Washington County free library at 
Hagerstown, Md. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Hammond, Ind., records the 
number of books 17,295, number of 
borrowers 4,123, circulation 69,927 v. 
Of these the non-fiction are 27,080. 
The total income is $10,227, total ex- 
penditures $7,361. 


The annual report of the Carnegie- 
Stout library of Dubuque, Iowa, re- 
cords the number of books on the 
shelves, 49,930, number of cards in use 
7,291. Total income $11,952, expendi- 
tures $10,898. Of this, $5,786 was used 
for salaries, $1,965 for books and bind- 
ings, periodicals, $386. 


A new library building was formally 
opened and dedicated at Newcastle, 
Ind., January 18. D.C. Brown, State 
librarian, made the principal address. 

The Woman’s civics improvement 
society presented the library with a 
beautiful clock. 


The library of the Catholic Women’s 
association of St. Louis, consisting of 
more than 5,000 volumes, has been 
turned over to the St. Louis public 
library. The books will remain in their 
present quarters, down town, and there 
will be established therewith a branch 
station in charge of a number of the 
staff of the Public library. 


Miss Ethel’ P. Underhill has been 
appointed director of the children’s 
work in the Public library at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Miss Underhill is a graduate of Vas- 
sar and of the Carnegie training school 
for Children’s librarians at Pittsburgh. 
She was. in the chilren’s department in 
Brooklyn and since 1911 has been in 
charge of the children’s work of the 
Public library, Worcester, Mass. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at Lansing, Mich., records a year 
of steady growth in all directions. The 
number of volumes lent was 105,950, 
with a total of 6,618 cards in force. 
The receipts from the rental collections 
are $103. The attendance at the story 
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hour from October to May was 1,522, 
an average attendance of 50. Eight 
organizations used the library lecture 
rooms during the year. 


The Board of trustees, at their per- 
sonal expenses, of the Public library at 
Sandusky has instituted semi-occa- 
sional luncheons at which is expected 
to be present, the heads of the 13 
branch library stations in connection 


with the Public library. The Board of | 


trustees at these luncheons expects 
that the librarians will give their report 


and suggestions for the betterment of | 


the service. The branches of the li- 
braries are situated, many of them in 
the rural districts where small oppor- 
tunity exists for personal conference 
on the part of the librarians. 


Charles E. Rush, city librarian of 
the St. Joseph public library, Mo., since 
July, 1910, has been appointed chief 
librarian of the Public library of Des 
Moines, Iowa, to succeed Miss Ella 
McLoney. 

The press of St. Joseph speaks in the 
highest terms of the quality of his 
work as librarian, his contribution to 
movements for civic progress, and ex- 
press deep regret at his leaving. 


A recent statement from the library 
of the University of Illinois records 
321,097 v., 36,300 pamphlets, 1,752 
maps and 3,764 pieces of sheet music. 
There were also 3,764 periodicals re- 
ceived. Including the books in the lab- 
oratories of Natural history of the 
Geological survey, in the College of 
medicine and in the College of pharma- 
cy, the total number of books is 348,- 
607. These figures do not include about 
20,000 v. and many pamphlets now on 
hand but not cataloged. 


The Public library of Dubuque, 
Iowa, has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of the president of its board of 
trustees, the late Judge O. P. Shiras, 
who died in Florida, Jan. 7. More 
than 60 years ago Judge Shiras was 
one of the founders and first members 
of a library association, and constantly 
since then he has contributed liberally 
of his means and his time and effort 
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to the maintenance and advancement 
of library service in Dubuque. The 
Board of Trustees passed suitable 
resolutions as to his worth. 


The report of the Public library of 
Detroit for 1914-1915 emphasizes the 
need of a new building. Retiring Presi- 
dent D. B. Duffield calls attention to 
the critical stage in the library build- 
ing situation. The Library commis- 
sion is firm in its stand that a building 
of the size already planned should be 
erected to meet present and future 
needs of the city. The cost of such a 
building, however, is more than the 
means at hand. A bond issue is pro- 
posed to be passed upon at the next 
spring election. 

Mr Duffield has been a member of 
the commission for 12 years and at his 
retiring a resolution of regret at his 
going and appreciation of his valuable 
services was unanimously placed in the 
records. It is stated that Mr Duffield 
has probably done more than any other 
member to arouse interest in the new 
projected library building and has al- 
ways given generously of his time in 
handling legal problems involved. 

The librarian’s report also empha- 
sizes the need of a new building and 
says, “While the library has expanded 
very rapidly in some directions, espe- 
cially in its branch system, the whole 
system is severely handicapped by the 
lack of a strong central institution 
where reference work of high order can 
be carried on along special lines affecting 
the civic and industrial life of the city.” 

Appropriation for the year, $205,922; 
number of volumes added, 36,012; 
number of volumes available, 329,675; 
circulation, 1,491,034. 


South 


Miss Clara Hough of Morgantown 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library at Fairmount, West 
Virginia. 

Jesse Cunningham, for three years 
librarian of the School of Mines, Rolla, 
Mo., has been elected librarian at St. 
Joseph, Mo., to succeed Charles E. 
Rush. 
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Irving R. Bundy, for the past three 
years librarian of the Public library at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has been elected 
librarian of the Kirksville Normal 
school in Missouri, to succeed the late 
Miss Olivia Parrish. 

The annual report of Cossitt library 
at Memphis, Tenn., records about 120,- 
000 books on its shelves and a circula- 
tion in 1915 of 40,000 v. with 20,000 bor- 
rowers. About 10,000 new books were 
added to the library. 

Mrs John W. Gates has given $55,000 
for the organization and maintenance 
of a public library at Port Arthur, 
Texas. $30,000 will be used in the con- 
struction of the building. It will be 
known as the Gates Memorial library. 

The 1914-1915 report of the Virginia 
state library records 107,203 v. on the 
shelves. An interesting accession of 
the year was 2,000 letters and papers 
relating to the services of Virginia sol- 
diers in the War of 1812. The printed 
Journal of the House of Burgesses has 
been completed. 

The need of more space is noted. A 
plea is made for sufficient funds to de- 
velop library extension work, particu- 
larly for a library organizer. 

The annual report of the Enoch Pratt 
free library of Baltimore records a 
circulation of 770,937 v. last year, an 
average of 2,000 v. daily. There are 
334,366 v. in the library in use, and 
44,929 card holders. Only one-twelfth 
of the population are numbered among 
these. The appropriation last year was 
$50,000 from the Pratt annuity and 
$48,300 from the tax levy. Books are 
sent to schools in many parts of the 
state. Among things proposed in the 
report are a new central building, es- 
tablishment of more branches, better 
salaries for the employees, and addi- 
tional extension for the library’s edu- 
cational work. 

West 

Elizabeth Lowry, N. Y. State, ’12-’13. 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The Public library of Omaha, Neb., 
now has a collection of books for 
Greater Omaha of 117,786. 
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There were 418,154 books lent for 
home use during the year. This record 
does not include the circulation of 
single plays, pamphlets, stereoscopic 
pictures, plates from reference books, 
or stereopticon slides, all of which were 
lent freely upon request. 

The circulation of books in for- 
eign languages was 14,672, including 
French, German, Danish, Italian, Yid- 
dish, Bohemian, Spanish, Swedish and 
Russian. 

The number of registered borrowers 
is 27,101, 12% of the population of 
Greater Omaha. A reduction in the 
per cent of the population registered as 
book borrowers at the library caused 
by the annexation of outlying towns 
having but limited library facilities. 


Pacific Coast 

Mrs Hannah P. Davison, for nearly 
25 years librarian of Public library at 
San Diego, Cal., has resigned and has 
been appointed librarian emeritus. The 
great growth in the work of the library 
has brought such an accumulation of 
duties that Mrs Davison thought them 
too great to be borne by one person. 
Althea H. Warren has been appointed 
acting librarian for the present. 


The annual report of the library of 
the University of California records 
great activity. Total number of vol- 
umes added 23,038; number of volumes 
in the library, 304,662; number of 
serials received currently, 7,485. A 
gift from J. C. Cebrian of over 500 v. 
included rare and early Spanish im- 
prints and a considerable number of 
bibliographic works. Over 1,000v. 
were received from the estate of Prof 
S. D. Christy. These will form the 
basis for an extensive departmental 
collection in the College of mines. A 
file of Filipino public newspapers, 
1898-99, was presented. Several note- 
worthy books on fine art were received. 

There were 378 v. loaned and 170v. 
borrowed on Inter-library loans. 

The budget of $80,110 for the year 
was divided as follows: 

Salaries, $26,110; Assistants, $20,- 
000; Books, $25,000; Bindings, $5,000; 
Expenses, $4,000. 
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Canada 
The annual report of the Public library 


of Collingwood, Ontario, records a cir- | 


culation of 17,665 v. with 8,470 v. on 
the shelves. 


Mr Hector Garneau has been chosen 
chief librarian of the new City library 
in Montreal. Mr Garneau is a native 
of Ottawa, a graduate of Ottawa col- 
lege, later taking the law course in 
Laval university. Afterwards he left 
this field for the profession of letters, 
and for many years has been counted 
one of the strong literary workers of 
Quebec. He is a grandson of the 
French historian, F. X. Garneau, and 
is the editor of the fifth edition of his 
grandfather’s history. He is a member 
of the Champlain society of Toronto, 
a Fellow of the Royal society of Can- 
ada, a member of the American His- 
torical association and of the Societe 
des Histoires des Colonies Francaises 
of Paris. 





Wanted—A person of education, 
library training, experience, executive 
ability, poise and tact to take the po- 
sition of University Librarian for one 
year ad interim. Send application and 
references to “Z,” Room 206, 6 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. 





‘a For Sale or Exchange 
American Historical Review (Bound), vols. 
10, 13, 15, 16 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Bound), vols. 1-4, 7-9 
Century (New Ser.), (Bound), vols. 1-11, 
13-14, 20-25 
Century (New Ser.), (Bound), vols. 27-28. 
33, 34, 36-43, 45, 47 
Century (New Ser.), (Bound), vols. 66, 68 
Forum (Bound), vols. 19-26 
— Amer. Rev. (Bound), vols. 159, 178, 
Scribner’s Monthly (Century), (Bound), 
vols. 12, 16, 19, 20, 21 
BayLor UNIVERSITY LrisRary, 
Waco, Texas. 





For Sale—A complete set of the 
Century Magazine — 20v., bound. 
Much used for reference. Address, 
C. R. Smith, Niles, Mich. 
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